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Valuable Text-Books 


LonGMANS’ ENGLISH Classics. 


Edited by GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, A,B., 


Professor of Rhetor ¢ and English Composition in Columbia University. 


Issued on May 81st, after sev- 


Geometry Revolutionized 


eral ears’ reparation. Cnri- Professor H. S. Pancoast, in the Educational Review: — Differ as we may about the best way of 

ra y ars Pp e} aration teaching English literature, we ure likely to that this series is built in the main upon the right lines. It 
BY THE PUBLICATION OF valed as a Teaching Book. The fives us in every casea clanriy printed text, sufficiently annotated, but not,as a rule, overweighted with pedantic 
: comments; a biographical and critical introduction; a bibliography, through which the student can find his way 


first suecessful combination of 
Milne S Plane Geometry ode the valuable features of inven- of a most suggestive and helpfulcharacter. . 
Mil , Pl d tional and concrete geometry, The following books. prescribed for the 1900, 1901, and 1902 examinations, 

ne S ane an vith “igid logical treatment canbe supplied in two styles of binding: (a) Full cloth, (b) Boards (stamped 
S lid G 4 OF \ » rigid, gica . ‘os cloth back, paper-covered sides). Each volume contains full Notes, Introductions, 
Oil eometry ery $1.25 Large number of valuable sug- “ibliographies, and other explanatory and illustrative matter. Crown 8vo. 
By Wittiam J. Minne, Ph.D., LL. D., President of and undemon- INTRODUCTION PRICES. 
New York State Normal Col!ege, Albany, N. Y. strated theorems, 


to the literary and historical setting of the particular classic on which he is engaged; a nome table, and 
1 cannot see how its general 


Macaulay's Essays on Milton and Addison 
ited by James GrERNLRAF Croswett, A.B., of Brear- 
ley School, New York City. (1900, 1901, 1902,) 


Tennyson's The Princess’ Edited by Grorcr Ep- 
warp Woopserry, A. B., of Columbia University. 


Treated in the same manner as (1900, 1901, 1902.) Cloth, $0.38 ; Boards, $0.32. 


Milne’s Grammar School Algebra, 


$ .50 books by the same author. 


HIGHER TEXT-BOOKS SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Harkness’s Complete Latin Grammar...$1.25 | Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables.....% .3: 


Short Latin Grammar.........s.se- .80 Fifty Famous Stories Retold ....... ae 

Harper & Gallup’s Cicero’s Orations and Eggleston’s Stories of American Life . 
Kirtland’s Correspondence of Cicero.... Americans for Little 
Frangois's Introductory French Prose | Guerber’s Story of the Chosen People... .60 
Composition, .......- 25 Story of the Greeks....... ae 
Rogers’s French Sight Reading.......-- 40 Story of the Romans............+.+++- 60 
’ Sévi Story of the irteen Colomes d 
Todd's New 1.80 Story of Aeneas. covers 045 
Cooley’s Manual of Physics... 1.00 Story of Caesar AS 
Willoughby’s Rights and Duties of Amer- Holder’s Stories of Animal Life.......-- 60 
ican Citizenship....-...- 1.00 | Scott’s 50 


the other remarkably successful 


For special information regarding ovr many new and standard books, write to 


American Book Company 


Scott’s Ivanhoe. Fdited by Briss Perry, A. M., of 
Princeton University. (1900, 1901, 1902.) Cloth, 
$0.58; Boards, $0.48. 


De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. (Revolt 0/ 
the Tartars) kdited by CHARLES BALDWIN, 
Ph. D., of Yale University. (1900,) Cloth, $0.30: 
toards, $0.24. 


Pope’s Homer's Iliad. /., NN//., and 
Edited by Witttram H. Maxwett, A.M., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, New York City, 
and Percivar Cuusp, of the Ethical Culture Schools, 
New York City. (1900, 1901, 1902.) Cloth, $0.38; 
Boards, $o. 32. 


Coorer's The Last of the Mohicans. Edited by 
Cuas. F. Richakpson, Ph.D., of Dartmouth College. 
(1900, 1901, 1902.) Cloth, $0.45; Boards, $0.40, 


Dryden's Palamon and Arcite. Edited by Wittiam 
T. Brewster, A.M., of Columbia University. (1900.) 
Cloth, $0.38; Boards, $0.28. 


The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from ‘‘ The Spec- 
tator."? Edited by D.O. S. A.M., of Rox- 
bury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass. (1900, 1901, 
1902.) Cloth, $0.38; Boards, $o. 32 

Goldsmith's The Vicar of Wakefield. 


Mary A. Jorpan, A.M., of Smith College. 
1901, 1902,) Cloth, $0.45; Boards, $0.40. 


Edited by 
(1900, 


Cloth, $0.45; Boards, $o. 40. 


Burke's Speech on Conciliation with America. 
Edited by Atngert S. Cook, Ph.D., L.H.D., of Yale 
University. (1900, 1901, 1902.) Cloth, $0.38 ; 
Boards, $o. 28. 


Shakspere’s Macbeth. Fdited by Joun Marrurws 


Manty, Ph.D., of University of Chicago. (1900, 
1901, 1902,) Cloth, $0.38; Boards, So. 32. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Aovks /. and //. ¥dited 


by Eowarp Fveretr Hace, Jr., Ph.D., of Union 
College. (1900,) Cloth, $0.38; Boards, $o.28. 


Edited by 


George Eliot's Silas Marner. 
(1901, 


Herrick, A.B., of University of Chicago. 

1902.) Cloth, $0.45; Boards, $0 40. 

Shakspere's Merchant of Venice. Edited by FRran- 
cis B. Gummerr, Ph. D., of Haverford College. 
(1901, 1902,) Cloth, $0.38; Boards, $0.32. 


Coleridge's The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
Edited by Herpert Barrs, A.B., of the Manual Traiu- 


ing High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (1901, 1902.5 
Cloth, $0.30; Boards, $0.24. 

Milton's L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and 
Lycidas. kdited by Wittram P. Trent, A.M., of 


University of the South. (1901, 1902.) Cloth, $0.45, 
boards, $o. 40. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 86 
The Educational System Round=Hand Vertical Writing PAUL BERCY’S SERIES FRENCH. 


Prepared by 
ANNA E. HILL, 
Supervisor of Penmanship, Public Schools, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The most artistic, the most comprehen- 

sive, the most rational, and the most 

economical series of writing books. 
IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


1. Three sizes of books, adapted to the desks in the various grades. 
2. Attractive illustrations in the lower books. 
3. The maximum of writing space at a minimum price. 
4. The sound educational features of the vocabulary and sentences used. 
5. Absence of confusing ruling 
The movement exercises, without which there can be no rapidity. 
. Beauty and legibility of script. 
8, The schoolroom charts, 
9. The teacher's manual. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. *. CHICAGO. 


| 


Conjugaison des Verbes Francais, avec Exercices. 
50 cents, postpaid. 


1zmo, limp cloth, 44 pages. 


BOOKS PREVIOUSLY 


Simples Notions de Francais, Numerousillus.$ .75 
Livre dea Enfants. \Wlustrated. Cloth......... 50 
Le Second Livre des Enfants, Wustrated, Cloth, .75 
La Langue Francaise. 12mo, cloth, 292 pages... 1 25 
La Langue Francaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 125 | 
Le Francais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages.. 100 


(Just prblished,) 


ISSUED: 

Lectures Faciles Pour Etude du Francais....& 

Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth 

Short Selections for Translating English into 

Sans Famille, By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
school use. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 85ets, 


4 |) PER CENT, DISCOUNT from these prices for introduction. Copies sent for examination. Complete 
~ catalogue of all French and other foreign books on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE... 


(cor. 


48th St.., NEW YORK. 


GREAT RELIEF may be obtained by writers in using 


Esterbrook’s Relief Pen, No. 314. 


A specially easy- writing stub pen. 


All the stationers have them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 


Try them. 


_ ESTERBROOK'S 


26 John St., New York, 
Works: Camden, N. JJ. 


CO., 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


For smoothness and toughness and quality ; for uniformity in grading and blackness of 
leads; for easy-cutting wood of sweet smelling, straight-grained, Florida cedar; and for 
perfection in workmanship, there are no pencils in the market equal to Dixon's. 


use of them insures satisfaction with the pencils and with yourself. 


If not familiar with the Dixon Pencils, mention JourNAL OF EpucaTion and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
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WHAT MORE THAN WAGES? 


SocraL Economy at THE Paris Exposition 
—ImprROVED MEN ror IMPROVED MACHINERY. 


“Well done, Tim,” “I didn’t think you 
could do that so quick, Jim,’’ were some of 
the comments to the men in a large drop 
forge in Brooklyn, as they clambered 


down the ladders and hustled back to 
their hammers. The occasion was a fire 
signal, given at twenty minutes of twelve, 
the fact known only to one foreman and 
the treasurer of the company. When the 
whistle blew, the men poured out of the 
shops, scrambled up the ladders. with the 
fire hose, dashed along the roof to shut the 
upper windows, and in the twinkling of 
an eye had fifteen lines of hose ready for 
business. All this was done in a minute 
and a half, and within five minutes the ap- 
paratus was put away and all the men at 
work as if there had been no break in the 
regular routine. The work was as ener- 
getic as if they had just started that morn- 
ing, and were not aware that the signal to 
stop work would sound in ten minutes. 

In this particular shop the men are pro- 
vided with spray baths, plenty of hot 
water for them to wash up with at noon 
and night: the factory is covered with 
creeping vines; minute precautions are 
taken to guard the wheels and gearing 
from accidents to tne men, and in those 
departments where the men own their 
own tools the company, of its own accord, 
insures them for the men. 

As one element in the appreciation of 
the men, they responded instantly, with 
intelligence, at the fire drill, and when it 
was over returned to their work without 
the loss of a minute. One minute lost by 
one man does not amount to much, but 
multiply it by 500 or 750 men in a big shop 
or factory and you have from seven to 
twelve hours on the debit side. One of 
the employees recently consulted the firm 
as to the best method of investing his 
small savings in a home which he was 
about to make for his bride. 

The manufacturer spends a thousand 
dollars on his machines, keeping them up 
to the maximum of efficiency, but why 
should he spend almost nothing on the 
machinery of labor? 

At the Paris Exposition of 1900, the 
United States commission, under the 
direction of Ferdinand W. Peck, commis- 
sioner general, will exhibit in the depart- 
ment of social economy whatever is done 
by employers to improve the conditions of 
their working staff. The director of the 
department of education and social econ- 
omy is Howard J. Rogers; the assistant 
director is Richard Waterman, Jr. The 
co-operation of the League for Social Ser- 
vice has been secured to collect material 
in the section devoted to ‘Movements for 
improving industrial and social condi- 
tions,’”’ Dr. Josiah Strong, president of the 
league, and Dr. W. H. Tolman, secretary, 
having been appointed special agents in 
that department. 

This material will be interpreted by 
means of monographs, presenting a word 
picture of existing industrial conditions, 
and will show what is being done to im- 
prove them, Photographs are particularly 
desired, because they will be made into 
lantern slides, and by means of a device 
will be shown in sets of four, with a fifth 
slide explaining in French and English 
the other four. 

An appeal is made to the national pride 
of all employers to co-operate with the de- 
partment of social economy so that the ex- 
hibit from the United States may be 
worthy of America, and show to the world 
that our manufacturers are interested in 
the well-being of their employees. 

Any communication may be sent to the 
League for Social Service, special agent, 
No. 105 East 22d street, New York city, 
and a form will be sent covering the few 
points on which the information is 
desired. 


A characteristic feature of the equip- 
ment of Western railroads is the ‘chair 
sar (seats free).”’ These cars add materi- 
ally to one’s comfort in traveling, par- 
ticularly those of the most modern pat- 
tern, such as have recently been placed 
on the Burlington railroad. They are 
fitted with the most comfortable sort of 
reclining chairs, toilet rooms, wash 
basins, and a smoking compartment. 
Each car is in charge of a uniformed 
colored porter, and the whole effect is 
very attractive. Eastern managers have 
something to learn from this. 


A perfect delight in writing is sugges- 
tive of the perfect pens made by Ester- 
brook; and the dealers have a_ perfect 
pleasure in furnishing them. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


and Chemicals. 
Planetary Pencil Pointer pags 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


SPECIALTY: LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


iar" Sule Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


2*STAMPFOR COPY OF 


<cursi 


J.RWartson C.P 
FitcHeurc RR. 
Mass. 


The Pamlih Gymnasium 


Of San Francisco, Calif., with all its appli- 
ances, good-will, and extensive patronage, is 
offered for sale. 
This gymnasium has a high reputation for 
its medico-gy mnastic department and its system 
of Swedish health gymnastics, and has had a 
paying business from its start. A fine opening 
for a practising electro-therapeutist or medical 
gymnast. Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
nore at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 


Property for Sale. 

A well-established school in Texas, paying 
a large profit on investment, will be sold 
at a great sacrifice. 

Satisfactory cause for selling. 

Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Desirable school property for sale in East Texas 
ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Teachers who are willing to 
Wante ® devote a part of their time to 
soliciting orders for our Educational Publications 
to write us for particulars. We pay liberal cash 
commissions, and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. Address, AGENCY DeEpr., 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ 


WINSHI 


AGENCY, 


Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 


ten cents for postage. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH 


_ VERTICULAR PEN / VERTIGRAPH PEN 

1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MUST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I geseeeesy know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, ®3.50. Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
A Good "Thing! 


A BINDER 

= FOR THE 

= Journal of Education. 

Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to yong bee weekly issues of the 
OURNAL OF EDUCATION in book form. We have at 
ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 


“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JouRNAL, 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 
OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
and 15 cents ad litiona! to cover cost of postage and 
| packing. Or it will be 

= CIVEN FREE 

To any present subsc iber sending us a mew six months 
| subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


Che 
BostonBinder. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St... Boston. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES, 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candidates. 


SOPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts, 


Wo. F. Jarvis, 
Atvin F. Prass, 


KINDERGARTEN 


Send for New Catalogue. 


L's Somerset St., Boston. 


Jj. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
8 Hast 14th Bt., 
New York. 


3 Somerset St,., Boston, Mass. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 
BaR JULY 6—10, 1899 


On Thursday evening, July 6, the American Institute 
of Instruction assembled in the Methodist church at Bar 
Harbor for its 69th annual meeting. In spite of the 
storm, nearly five hundred persons were present, repre- 
senting all New England. Not only were leading educa- 
tors in evidence, but there were many of the rank and 
file of teachers, particularly from Maine. 

President Bruce of Lynn presided. In opening he said 
that he was sorry to inform the convention that Governor 
Powers, who was down on the programme for a welcoming 
address, was unable to be present, and read the letter of 
regrets from him, in which he deplored the circumstances 
which prevented his coming, and in hearty and cordial 
words bade the institute welcome to Maine. President 
Bruce then introduced State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion W. W. Stetson, who welcomed the members of the 
convention on behalf of the teachers of Maine, and Hon. 
John E. Bunker, chairman of the Bar Harbor selectmen, 
who voiced the welcome of the town. 

Thus the exercises were set in motion, and never in the 
history of the institute has a more profitable meeting been 
held. 

Friday morning and again on Saturday morning a dis- 
appointing fog covered the mountains of the island, but 
on Sunday the sun broke through the mists at about noon, 
and from that time continued to lend its cheerful bright- 
ness to the visiting delegates. 

On Saturday evening a reception on behalf of the 
teachers of the state was given at the Louisberg. The 
Convention adjourned from the church to the hotel, where 
the people of Maine gave ample proof of their proverbial 
hospitality. Officers of the institute and their wives, 
assisted by Superintendent Stetson, Mrs. Bunker, and 
Mrs. Porter formed the receiving group. 

The exercises of Lhe Institute were held in the Methodist 
church, while the bookmen and publishers were given the 
Congregational vestry for their exhibits. Expressions 
were heard on every hand of cordial appreciation of the 
good treatment accorded to the convention by the people 
of Bar Harbor. Notwithstanding the unpleasant weather, 
which held carnival for the greater part of the time, the 
visitors found time for excursions to points of interest on 
the island, and everybody seemed to be having a good 
time. 


— 


SUPERINTENDENT STETSON. 

Superintendent Stetson was greeted with vigorous ap- 
plause, after which he delivered a characteristic speech of 
welcome, in which Maine was made the predominating 
feature. His tribute to Maine as the cradle of statesmen, 
poets, and public men was in a vigorous and healthy vein, 
which at times caused murmurs of applause. 

Superintendent Stetson said that he was glad to wel- 
come the members from the New England states, and in 
referring to each state mentioned one of their leading 
sons as indicative of the material raised in each. 

They were all great states, he said, but they had to come 
to Maine for hills, and Maine had the best fellows, and 
had even given the world a Longfellow. 

Little Rhody, the Nutmeg state, the Granite state, the 
Green Mountain, and the Bay state, all came in for a share 
of praise, but it was Maine, he said, that was the daddy 
of them all. Referring to ancient Maine, he said that 297 
years ago Bartholomew Gronold trod the hills and valleys 
of Mt. Desert island. The first Protestant sermon 
preached in New England was in Maine, the first 
American-built ship was built here, and Maine statesmen 
rule the nation. Maine has the most important repre- 
serttation in congress of any New England state; she has 
the president of the senate, speaker of the house, secre- 
tary of the navy, but, “thank the Lord, she hadn't the 
secretaryship of war.” 

The school trade men are to be the rulers of the future. 
They are given the task of spreading the English lan- 
guage from pole to pole. The educators may be expan- 
sionists or antis, but all were united in the one idea of 
making the English the universal language of the future 
from Maine to Manila. The language, literature, and 
sciences of the English-speaking people are to be the uni- 
versal study of future ages. Millet has given the world 


two of the greatest pictures, ‘‘The Man with the Hoe” and 
“The Sower.” In the one is the man bowed with the 
world’s burden on his back, the suffering of ages in his 
look—the personification of the human degradation of 
labor. The white man’s burden, which has rendered him 
“stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox,” shall be lifted 
by the educators, the light will be relit in his brain, the 
brow ennobled by study and education. “The man with 
the hoe’ shall become the sower, the personification of 
ennobled labor. The educators of the world will lift the 
burden, and labor shall b2 ennobling, uplifting, and grand. 
The “man with the hoe” shall in time disappear entirely. 
New England must keep in the van as she has always. 
New England raises strong men and women. Her edu- 
eators are in every state. They are teaching in Alaska 
and Manila. They must keep their lamp burning to show 
the way. 

In closing Superintendent Stetson very aptly quoted 
Kipling’s celebrated line of the recessional, ‘Lord God of 
Hosts, be with us yet, lest we forget, lest we forget’’—the 
duty we owe to mankind, 


—Oo-——_ 
CHAIRMAN BUNKER, 


Mr. Bunker in welcoming the institute to Bar Harbor 
dwelt upon the beauties of Bar Harbor, and of her proud 
place as a beauty spot. He cordially welcomed all, and 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT MASON 8S. STONE, 
President*American Institute of Instruction for 1899-1900, 


told them frankly that the keys of the town were theirs, 
and that nothing was nailed down except the wooden 
sidewalks. In a very felicitous manner he painted the 
beauties of Bar Harbor in giowing colors, and bade all to 
tarry as long as they pleased within her gates. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


The exercises for Friday morning included valuable 
papers, by Ray Greene Huling, Sc. D., head master of the 
English high school in Cambridge, by Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, principal of the training department of the normal 
school at Randolph Centre, Vt., and by Miss Bertha F. 
Vella, vice-president of the international Sunday school 
union. Miss Vella took the place on the programme de- 
signed for Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, the latter being 
detained by illness. 

Mr. Huling discussed “The School as an Ethical In- 
strument.” Miss Vella told of the gradual extension of 
the study of the Bible by children all over the country, 
and its beneficent effect in character building and soul 
culture. Miss Hall represented the hard-working 
teacher, and the vigorous manner in which she portrayed 
the trials and tribulations of the American teacher found 
a responsive chord in nearly every one present, 


MR. HULING. 


The school is an institution which society has devised 
for the preparation of the young to participate wisely in 
the affairs of life. It is particularly the social agency for 
which teachers have accepted responsibility. Therefore, 
teachers do well to consider carefully what the school 
can do for its pupils in the important matter of the de- 
velopment of character. 

It must be conceded that the direct work of the 
school is intellectual; but this does not exclude an ethical 
influence. We can not bring the pupil's intellect to the 
schcclrcom and leave his emotions and will at home. 
The whole boy is at school, and we must have a whole 
school in which to receive him. We cannot relegate 
morai training altogether to the home and the church. 

There is a universal agreement that the highest edu- 
cational ideal is the cultivation of strength of character, 
but there is no such agreement as to the best way of at- 
taining this ideal. Certain high authorities favor formal 
instruction in ethics and have provided text-books for it: 
certain others claim that ethical instruction will never 
render a child moral, but rather immoral, and, therefore, 
advise leaving everything to instinct, with wise correc- 
tion. This apparently serious opposition is really a 
matter of emphasis. We need instruction in order to 
implant right ideals and to simulate proper emotions: 
but it will fail to affect character unless it eventuates in 
right habits. Instruction, however, that shall move the 
heart of a child to action, and tend to habit, must come 
without forcing from the incident that occupies present 
thought. Ethical instruction, therefore, to be effective 
must be incidental rather than formal and systematic. 

The ethical influences of the school may be classified 
as originating chiefly in the subjects of study, or chiefly 
in the discipline of the school, or chiefly in the person- 
ality of the teacher, and this order of treatment will 
serve our present purpose; but it is by the combination 
of them all—by the tone of the school—that character is 
ennobled or degraded. 

Of the subjects pursued, it is the humanities—his- 
tory, literature, and language—the fine arts and philoso- 
phy which have in themselves an ethical content, and 
accordingly are the main reliance for moral impulse; 
but the nature subjects—science, mathematical, and 
manual training—may also be so administered as to have 
value for moral training. Particular subjects lend them- 
selves also to the enforcement of specific virtues, as 
Bacon pointed out long ago. History is a mine of golden 
examples, and furnishes a field for the training of the 
moral judgment. 
ourselves reflected. 


Literature is a glass in which we see 

Both supply most attractive imper- 
sonations of the highest ideals, “beauty, honor, truth, 
and love.” It is clear that the very studies of the school- 
room radiate ethical influence. 

The discipline of the school has a sweep that is force- 
ful and broad toward the building of character, Its char- 
acteristic aims are the very foundation of right living. 
Punctuality, orderliness, neatness, concentration, thor- 
oughness, obedience, silence—the school virtues all—pre- 
pare the pupil for right relations in mature life. He here 
acquires habits of self-control, and exalts self-culture 
above ease and present comfort. Here, too, he practices 
courtesy toward others and respect for law as a means of 
righting wrong. A good school, moreover, will appeal 
to those motives which are operative throughout the 
whole period of life, childhood, youth, and maturity, not 
Which are put off with childish things. Its 
teachers will deal with the pupils, not in masses, but as 
individuals. 
may become the means of making the desert blossom as 
the rose. But the most compelling ethical force resident 
in the school, after all, is the personality of the teacher. 
What instruction in ethics, formal or incidental, cannot 
do, what discipline can do only partially and temporarily, 
is often done, and done for all time, by the character of 


those 


Hence the disagreeable cases of discipline 


the teacher. Some of the elements of such a character 
are sincerity, moral earnestness, self-poise, a sunny dis- 
position, discretion, firmness, and gentleness. But most 
important of all, the philosopher’s stone that in the 
schoolrcom most surely changes base metal into the gold 
of noble character is sympathy. 

Teachers should think of themselves as dressers in a 
mental and moral vineyard, as under shepherds of che 
Lord’s little ones, having for their business and their 
privilege to lead their flocks into green pastures by the 
sides of refreshing streams. Let us throw into our 
prosaic tasks the poetry of pure and holy motive. Then 
shall it be nobly said of our boys and girls, as was ob- 
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served of Rugby fellows in the days of Dr. Arnold, 
‘Moral earnestness is their chief characteristic.” 

In closing, Mr. Huling said, I will add one other thing 
which if you will remember, you may forget all the rest. 
Le sympathetic. Sympathy is the keynote of success in 
teaching. 


MISS VELLA. 

The underlying thonght of life itself is character 
building. life is a long education in love and a lesson 
in humanity. The most common life may be full of per- 
fection, The child must be given an idea of what is ex- 
pected of him; his life’s work must be constantly sug- 
gested to him, and there is no nobler way than early con- 
templation of the lessons drawn from the Bible. 

All achievement worth anything is born of visions, 
and high ideals must be set before the child.. Chris- 
tianity began in a small child. There are now 25,000,000 
children studying the Bible the world over, where over a 
hundred years ago there was no organized system of 
study. Bible study has suffered for want of trained 
teachers. Now there are normal training schools for 
such work. There 1s the same need of trained Bible 
teachers as there is of publie school teachers. There 
were 1,300 normal trained Bible teachers in Massachu- 
setts classes last year. Illinois had 2,000. The primary 
teachers should teach more Bible study. As in the public 
schools, the Bible schools are introducing kindergarten 
work, and the young pupils by this method are led 
through journeys in Palestine, so that they are at once 
familiarized with scenes of our Saviour’s life, which make 
an indelible impress on their minds. The psalms are 
taught in the same manner and the work resulting is 
wonderful. The Bible sehools do not clash with the 
public schools. Their work is distinct. 

MISS HALL. 

The listless, incompetent, or careless school super- 
visor, the stingy, hard-fisted country school board, the 
inadequate remuneration compared with the labor done, 
the country schoolmarm, boarding places, all come in 
for sharp criticism, Salaries are too low*compared with 
the work perfotmed. A teacher cannot be expected to 
be an eternal ray of sunshine and a statue of patience 
on dyspepsia food, nor can she be expected to fashion 
her work after theorists who write contradictory school 
articles in magazines. She must have co-operation of 
competent supervisors and superintendents; men who 
have the leisure to devote to school work; she must have 
the sympathy of pupils and parents, and most of all the 
father of the pupil must take some interest in the work 
of edueating his children. The teacher must keep 
abreast of the times by study, winter and summer. 
There is no rest for her, would she be successful. The 
school boards or supervisors should know the perplexi- 
ties which surround her, and by co-operation, aid, not 
retard, her, 

> 
FRIDAY EVENING. 

On Friday evening Miss Sarah KE. Hunt, regent of the 
Massachusetts Society Daughters of the Revolution, 
spoke on “How Can We Make Present Methods of Teach- 
ing Patriotism More Effective?’ and Professor Tyler of 
Amherst College gave what was perhaps the most nota- 
ble and the most,stimulating address of the entire con- 
vention, his subject being “The Teacher's Problem.’ 

MISS HUNT. 

Watching the drift of things for many years, I have 
come to believe that the teacher's part in moulding a 
child’s character is, in most instances, greater than that 
of its mother; the average mother in two’ great classes 
of society has so little to do with her children! 

In one class the mothers are too ignorant or too hard- 
working to give any thought or time to their children’s 
education; in the other class, the mothers are too in- 
different and too hard-working (in society) to spend 
much time with their children. So the teachers are the 
real “home guard.” 

It is your daily association with the children for so 
many months in the year that makes your influence so 
great; it is that opportunity which you have to impress 
“line upon line” and “precept upon precept” that gives 
you so much power over them for good, winning the love 
and respect of the children. You are as oracles to them; 
they regard you as infallible. 

let us suppose that under existing methods the flag 
floats over the schoolhouse and is displayed in every 
room in the building; the salute to it has been learned 
and is given at stated times; schoolhouses are decorated 
with portraits of eminent patriots, history is taught, a 
valuable library is available. Our question is, how to 
make all this more practically useful. 

1 do not ask more effort, but in the direction of your 
efforts more common sense, more sentiment, more enthu- 


siasm. The address by the uneducated veteran would 
better be omitted from the programme of the school cele- 
bration of Memorial day. We recognize the hero in the 
unlettered man who risked his life in saving the Union. 
He is worthy of respect. It is because we revere him, 
and because we would have him held in reverence by the 
children, that we ask why should he be sent to the schools 
to tell his story in his unlettered way? Would not the 
history of the years from ‘61 to ’65 be as impressive if 
told by another? 

Would it not be wiser to have the structure and history 
of civil government transferred to some higher grade 
than the eighth, where it is taught now? Are not the 
chikiren in those grades too young to understand it? I 
am told, besides, that United States history is not gen- 
erally taught in the high school. Would it not be well 
if it were? Do we not need it all along the line? Surely, 
the pupils of our schools cannot become too familiar with 
our own history. Its facts being acquired in the gram- 
mar school grades, might not that knowledge be sup- 
plemented in the high schools by an analysis of the his- 
tory of other nations and a comparison of their methods 
of government witb our own?, 

PROFESSOR TYLER. 

The aim of nature’s education would seem to be to pro- 
duce a race of men and women with sound, tough bodies, 
well and evenly-developed minds, right habits, lofty mo- 
tives, deep and strong convictions, warm hearts, and iron 
wills. Our greatest danger is our liability to a dwarfed 
and incomplete development, the result of an artificial 
environment. In our efforts to avoid this danger, nature 
has been before us, and works with us as our partner. 

The mental growth of a child during its first five or six 
years is even more remarkable than its physical. Nature 
has been his teacher, has stimulated his powers, has filled 
him with curiosity and interest. At this age we were sent 
to school “to begin to learn something.”’ We were taught 
to “do sums,” to parse and analyze, after models learned 
hy rote. We committed to memory pages of geography 
and Latin grammar, and thumbed our dictionaries. We 
learned mainly to sit still and to memorize. 

The old system of education completely neglected the 
body. Do we yet pay as much attention to physical 
growth and development as we should? Above all, are 
our girls strengthened or weakened physically by their 
high school course of training? Is it wise at this critical 
period of their lives to call every ounce of blood away from 
every other part of the body to the brain? 

The old method was too purely instructive. It did very 
little to stimulate or train most of our mental powers. It 
exercised practically only the memory. It made educa- 
tion a process of accretion, not of growth. A child goes 
to school not so much to learn great masses of facts as to 
acquire mental power and grasp. 

Another defect of the old system has not yet been reme- 
died. In attempting to gain its ends, it repressed or 
crushed out some of our most valuable mental powers; 
e. g., observation and imagination. These priceless gifts 
of nature are ruined by our ‘‘bookish and wordy educa- 
tion.”’ The content of a study is useful to the pupil just 
in proportion as it teaches him to play the great game of 
life, Judged by this standard, are not the natural sci- 
ences worthy of a larger place in our courses of study? 
Do the linguistic studies strengthen in the same degree 
the powers of observation and thought, of nicely calculat- 
ing and balancing probabilities? 

Nature study would seem to offer certain very great and 
tangible advantages. First of all, it leads the child or 
youth into the open air and promotes health, Then it 
stores his mind with a fund of information, not only use- 
ful, but stimulating to all his powers of thought. The 
child hungers for concrete facts; the name of the cater- 
pillar, and what it eats. His powers of generalization 
are not yet developed. The child is interested in names 
und habits; as he grows older, his interest in action and 
structure is gradually awakened. He has a healthy and 
normal interest in the commonest natural objects. 
Through this you may develop in him a love for all life 
and for being in general. Above all, draw the pupil away 
from books to nature, and do not let the work become 
stereotyped or conventional. 

The good results of such study are many and great. 
The children will not grow up into bats and moles, like 
their parents. They will not only see, they will have 
learned to notice. Their means of enjoyment will be 
vastly increased, an end in education too much neglected, 
The enjoyment and recreation which you have taught 
them to draw from nature will enable them to endure the 
cruel strain of our commonplace and artificial modern life. 
Finally, living face to face with nature, they will retain 
their best and true individuality, instead of becoming no- 
bodies in order to be exactly like everybody else. 

But the intellect is not the most important power of a 
man or woman, and a purely intellectual training is but 


a small part of true education. “Out of the heart are the 
issues of life.” Our loves and hatreds, our convictions, 
aims, in one word, our character,—these mainly deter- 
mine our usefulness to society and the state. Here again 
nature has been before us. The germ of a strong char- 
acter is implanted in the child. The baby is made about 
right, and will grow up about right, if somebody 
does not spoil it. Usually somebody does. Here 
again the child’s mind is like a seed; we can 
only stimulate, not force, its growth. And the school is 
the soil. Even more than the man is the child made by 
the company which it keeps. The child is a social being, 
proud of his class and school; and he will do for their 
good name much which he will not do for our gratification 
or for his own benefit. If you have cultivated a healthy 
tone and public sentiment in your school, you have al- 
ready trained good citizens and patriots. You have done 
more than your full share that, as Mr. Lincoln has said, 
“this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom; and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

See to it that your children live in an atmosphere of 
heroism, Let history be to them a story of the lives of 
heroic men and women, not a jumble of dates, dead kings, 
and similar rubbish. Tell them of Gideon and Barak, of 
Luther and Cromwell, of Loyola and Lincoln, and Flor- 
ence Nightingale. Write your own eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews, for it is not yet complete, and never will be. 
Saturate your children with the character of such men 
and women, and you have already trained a race of heroes 
Do this even at the cost of ten or fifteen minutes less each 
day for parsing, prosody, or cube root! 

Savs Dr. Martineau: “We shall never have a_ proper 
system of education until we have a _ properly-written 
‘Lives of the Saints.’ ”’ 

Remember that the child's conceptions of patriotism, 
morality, and religion will often be very different from 
yours. Do not be discouraged. If the blade has ap- 
peared, the full corn in the ear will come in its own time. 

But methods, instruction, and training are of far less 


importance than the personality of the teacher. The es-, 


sence of education is the contagion of personality. Do 
vou remember how, in Kipling’s grand poem, England 
made a man of Old Pharoah by sending him, not a duke 
or “big brass general,’”’ but Sergeant What-is-Name? 
And how the sergeant 


“Drilled a black man white, and made a mummy fight’’? 


Only when we can do the same are we passed masters in 
ihe art of teaching. Until then we had better learn of 
the sergeant. This is the “everlasting miracle” of educa- 
tion. How to work the miracle is the real teacher’s prob- 
lem. We must be healthy, strong, hopeful, courageous, 
sympathetic. We must be thorough believers in the com- 
munion of saints, and catch the inspiration which we 
would fain impart from the ‘‘apostolic succession of great 
souls, the only ones who really understand anything in 
this world.” 

We have the grandest vocation. We mould the race 
into conformity with what is deepest, most enduring, and 
essential in environment. Hence all the powers of the 
universe are with us. We cast in our efforts with the ir- 
resistible tide of events as it sweeps on toward a better 
age, Let us “be strong and of a very good courage.” 
We cannot fail. 


> 
SATURDAY’S EXERCISES. 

Devotional exercises on Saturday were conducted by 
Rey. Richard Owen, pastor of the Bar Harbor Congrega- 
tional church. ‘The speakers of the morning were Hamil- 
ton |. Smith, president of the “New England School-book 
Men,” Professor George Harris of Andover, president- 
elect of Amherst College, and James P. Munroe, Esq., 
member of the corporation of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


H. i. SMITH. 


It has come to be clearly recognized by thoughtful 
people that the school-book publishers must be more 
keenly alive than others, if possible, to every advance 
made in educational methods in order to keep abreast of 
the times. 

We often hear it said that the publisher's interest in 
education is measured by dollars, and that from his 
standpoint the most successful educational reform is the 
text-book that yields the largest profit. That the pub 
lisher is in business to make money is no crime, and 
emphasis should be laid not upon that fact, but rather 
upon the splendid courage he shows in publishing the 
new books designed by their authors to meet new condi- 
tions, but which are, at best, only ventures, and ma) 
prove disastrous failures, entailing a loss of the money 
invested in them. 


On the other hand, it is true that the publisher some- 
times scores a great success, and places upon the market 
a text-book that revolutionizes the study to which it is 
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devoted and gains large profit to both the author and the 
publisher. Even so, are not the schools the real gainers? 
Is not the uplift given to educational workers of most 
worth? 

This suggests the subject of books, and how they are 
made. Every school-book man knows that the most 
suecessful books for elementary grades are made in the 
schoolroom. <A_ progressive teacher has an _ original 
method of teaching a favorite study. That method is 
sure to attract attention, and other teachers become in- 
terested in it. Inquiries begin to be made by teachers in 
distant places, oftentimes incited thereto by some book- 
man who in his travels up and down the land has learned 
of this new method of teaching. It becomes increasingly 
difficult for the teacher to answer all these questions, 
and the natural suggestion that a book embodying this 
new method would be weleomed in the schools is soon 
followed by its publication. That is the history in barest 
outline of many of the really great books now used in our 
schools. It is only when one has seen a book grow page 
by page, and knows the care entering into the minutest 
details of its preparation, that he can appreciate it at its 
full worth. There is about every successful text-book 
something indefinable which differentiates it from every 
other book on the subject, and earns for it the high rank 
it attains. 

Books that are to hold their own for many years, and 
to withstand the competition of newer books, must be 
alive with the personality or individuality of their 
writers. A vigorous, inspiring, original teacher so im- 
presses himself upon his books that they speak a living 
language and easily outrank other, if newer, books not so 
richly endowed. 

The publisher is always on the lookout for a capable 
author, and, when found, they work together in the 
preparation of the book designed and expected -to sur- 
pass in merit and usefulness other books on the same 
subject. It was easier years ago than it is to-day for an 


‘author to secure the publication of a book—though by 


this Tdo not mean to imply that only books of an inferior 
grade were then published. But present demands are 
so much more exacting, and competition so much keener, 
the rishs of publication are greatly multiplied. This 
results in a more rigid examination of every manuscript 
submitted, and even after one has been favorably passed 
npon by all to whom it has been referred, it is likely to 
he tested by specialists before it is published. 

It has become no small part of-the bookman’s work 
to study with intelligent interest proposed changes in 
school courses of study and to report his discoveries to 
his house. The information gleaned in this manner 
from a wide field enables the experienced publisher to 
recognize that a call for books to be prepared on a new 
plan is to be anticipated, and will be but the result of 
the new forces at work in the schools. 

How to anticipate the new demand and, instead of fol- 
lowing, to lead the van in a new direction is another 
problem to which the bookmen must devote themselves. 
A striking illustration of this, and one so recent as to be 
familiar to everyone present, is the rapid progress made 
with the introduction of vertical writing. 

In the summer of 1892 the hygienic advantages of ver- 
tical writing were described by Dr. William H. Burnham, 
of Clark University, in a series of lectures before teachers 
and superintendents attending the summer school, and 
this appears to have been the first authoritative vo'ce 
raised in our country in favor of the new system. In 
Ingland for a number of years before that time there 
had been a growing interest in vertical writing, due 
almost wholly to the enthusiastic labors of one man, but 
very slow progress was made toward the introduction of 
the new system into the schools. In our own country, a 
few prominent educators, interested in the subject by Dr. 
Burnham’s lectures and writings, favored a trial of ver- 
tical writing, but it came far short of meeting with gen- 
eral favor. At this point, nothing daunted by the vigor- 
ous protests uttered by many educators against the new 
system, the school-book publishers began to prepare ver- 
tical writing books. They were foresighted, and so de- 
termined to be forearmed. The signs of the times, so 
they believed, pointed to the gradual adoption of the 
new system of writing. The investigation of this sub- 
ject, carefully conducted by the bookmen, added strength 
to the publishers’ faith in it. Once started, the idea in 
favor of vertical writing grew rapidly, but the bookmen 
had so far anticipated it that they were ready with sys- 
tems which for variety and beauty surpass the earlier 
hooks published across the sea. 

Such are a few of the problems connected with the 
making of school books to which the bookman devotes 
himself, and that, too, not without profit to the schools. 
With a series of books thus prepared, the bookman 
bravely undertakes the solution of other problems which 
thrust themselves thick and fast upon him. One of the 


first problems to be solved is: How to fit new books into 
the existing courses of study? 

In some places but one book is required in a study, 
although others “may be used” as supplementary thereto, 
and the effort is made by the bookman to convince all 
interested that his new book is superior to the required 
text-book in use. If there were but one bookman en- 
gaged in this laudable enterprise, he might, and doubtless 
would, frequently succeed in conferring upon the schools 
the lasting benefit he so much desires, but before his pro- 
posed change can make its way through the labyrinthine 
reports of superintendent, text-book committee, and 
school board he is sure to be joined by a few friends 
burning with like zeal to elevate and improve the schools, 
and determined with him “to fight it out on that line if 
it takes all summer.” 

This is, indeed, the bookman’s principal field of ae- 
tion, and it is to the end that he may succeed here that 
he has devoted careful thought and study to a mult’tude 
of problems connected with school work. 

It must be conceded that the free text-book laws 
passed in a number of states have benefited the schools 
in certain ways, and have enabled many pupils to con- 
tinue in school for a longer period than would have been 
possible for them without this help. 

But granting all the good that can be claimed properly 
for free text-books, there are serious problems presented 
for solution in the practical operation of these laws. 
It is not necessary to dwell upon these objections, and | 
do not propose to describe at length the condition of the 
text-books and the evils arising therefrom in many 
towns. These objections are well known to all engaged 
in school work. Above all other objections, and worthy 
of the serious consideration given to it in certain cities, 
the one supreme fault of the free text-book law is that 
by it all pupils are compelled to leave behind them the 
books which they have studied. It is a well-worn argu- 
nent, but true, nevertheless, that in the case of many 
pupils the incentive to further study is removed with the 
books. The value in many homes of secondary school 
books—-and even grammar school books—for reference 
has been proved again and again. The little bundle of 
worn text-books was frequently the nucleus around 
which the small home library was collected. 

The bookman, or publisher, who advocates this plan 
of presenting to every pupil graduating from either the 
grammar or the high school the books used by them will 
surely be charged with ulterior and selfish motives. 
Some may even think that, following the example of the 
famous Colonel Mulberry Sellers, he must be estimating 
an enormously increased sale of books and proving to 
his own satisfaction that “there are millions in it.’ It 
is easily capable of demonstration, however, that the 
additional cost of the books thus to be given to the 
pupils would not add a serious burden to the taxpayers 
in anv community. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT HARRIS. 

We must adopt three methods in order to realize our 
ideal. In the first place, we must perceive it, some beau 
ideal found in a concrete personality. Your ideal of a 
gentleman is found in the individual, sometimes in one 
individual, but in most of our ideals various persons give 
us contributions to it. When Bishop Brooks was alive, 
many young Episcopal preachers tried to imitate him, 
but it was like dressing in borrowed garments and the 
garments hung loose. Religion gives, in Christ, the per- 
fect type of personality. Religion is the relevation of 
man to himself as truly as it is the relevation of God to 
man, God makes us see the divine person so that it may 
be distinct to us. If the ideals he gives us are not pur- 
sued, it is because there are others less noble that we 
follow. 

Hard after perceptions come actions. By effort the 
actual is made to approach the ideal. The distinguishing 
power of man is the power of self-determination. He 
can take his real self and transform it into his ideal self. 
Culture is discrimination, insight, judgment, a flavor of 
the mind in the manner. Action facilitates action till 
that which was hard becomes easy. Character has been 
defined as muscular habit, as if goodness runs in grooves. 

But when action becomes automatic, new energy for in- 
creased desire and effort is liberated. This is the exten- 
sion of automatic action 

The exercise of nearly all volitions, moral or mental, 
become automatic. The effect is the liberation of voli- 
tional energy into newer and higher directions, One can 
become an automaton. Such are unmitigated conserva- 
tives, but we should strive to realize the ideal through 
constantly-increasing action. 

The third way to realize ideal is through the influence 
of one person over another, Every one that gives also re- 
ceives, and every one that receives also gives. There is 
a reciprocity of the spirit. Man is an imitative animal. 
One of the social mysteries is the changes in dress, It is 


alleged that there is an initiative conclave in Paris that 
changes styles, but in everything, from fashions to re- 
ligion, there is imitation. All kinds of social phenomena 
are developed, though. 

Yet man is not in two classes, a small class of initiatives 
and a large class of imitators, but every person is both in 
part, both a giver and a receiver. Teaching is initiative 
for imparting to others. The proficiency and talent of a 
few are necessary conditions for the advancement of the 
many. But teachers must be taught. Each must take re- 
sults in special lines from authorities in those lines. 

Biologist teaches geologist; they teach the philosopher 
and are taught by him, and the poet teaches all. Each is 
in some way the superior of the other. The chief func- 
tion of the teacher is to present ideals and then live them. 

tducators delineate the ideal, and show that the school 
should realize that ideal; but I think that only a part of 
a child's ideal can be or should be obtained in the school. 
Only five hours of a child’s life are spent in the school, 
and it is a sin to make a growing child study outside of 
school. In my opinion, three hours is enough in school, 
In this time only about so much can be done. I'm not 
contending that we should go back to the three months’ 
schooling of the district scho&ls, but the problem now is 
how to do three months’ work in eight months’ time; for 
only about the same subjects are taught now. 

The real education of a boy is in the home, the gang, 
the community, hanging about the store, knowing all 
about the engine and the blacksmith shop, reading the 
newspapers, if he will read them. Since so much time is 
in school, let some of it be given to things outside of 
books. If there are to be two sessions, let one of them 
be under a superintendent of sports; let there be dancing, 
music, athletics, courtesy. 

‘I would have sensible teachers selected, would give 
them a room, pupils, some subjects to teach, and let them 
use their own methods. Education in the light of evolu- 
tion is the education of the individual, and not the prog- 
ress of any method. Method makes teachers imitative; 
freedom makes teachers initiative. Every teacher should 
be both. 

We, as individuals, are promoting the education of man- 
kind by adopting for ourselves ideals which are of abso- 
lute value by cultivating ourselves according to our high- 
est standards, by making them attractive and refined, by 
a hospitality that stands for intellectual values, by music, 
art, and culture rather than for mere eating and drinking, 
by a philanthropy that helps people to help themselves, by 
a religion that is ethical, humane, and charitable. So 
shall the ideal be useful to us, and mankind approach the 
divine ideal of humanity. 

— 


JAMES R. MUNROE. 


Since at least nine-tenths of those educated in the pub- 
lic schools, who go into active life, are destined to trade 
or industry, we are, in our inquiry, testing the efficiency 
of the training given there in preparation for citizenship 
in general. 

In his recently-published letters, Edward Thring, mas- 
ter of Uppingham school, expresses his opinion of the 
American free school system with great frankness. He 
declares, for example, that “providing teaching for all the 
poor out of the taxes paid by those who can pay, which 
is miscalled free education, is dishonest, is a mistake, is 
deadly.” He believed it dishonest because it weakens 
parental accountability; a mistake because it tends to 
put amateurs in control of education; deadly because it 
replaces private enterprise by an irregular, fickle, and 
timid public responsibility. He believed public schools 
capable of giving instruction, but not true education. 
Challenged by such a man, we must inquire if, indeed, 
our schools are giving a real education. If not, they 
should give way to private initiative. The tendency to- 
day, however, is towards much better ideals in public 
education, so much so that an attitude of doubt or despair 
towards the common schools is impossible. 

It is difficult to logically justify free education, as it is 
many other schemes of social co-operation, which, how- 
ever, work well. We educate children at a common cost. 
for their own sakes and for the good of the state. In 
paying taxes and voting for a school board, we do not 
fulfill, however, our whole duty. We should make sure 
that the schooling provided is the best obtainable; that 
we secure the worth of our money in the quality of citizen- 
ship which the schools produce, Being, so to speak, a 
protected monopoly, the public school, to vindicate its 
position, must do for the child as much as any other 
means of education would do. So long as it can anywhere 
be said that parents have to patronize private schools to 
secure a better education for their children, the common 
schools are falling short of their full duty, which is to give 
not simply instruction, but education. 

The duty of instruction has been always recognized, 
and it is still often regarded as the only duty, the home 
and the church being held accountable for everything be- 
yond, The child’s education, however, cannot be parceled 
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‘out: it must be continuous and all-around. Failing to 
have regard for any but his intellectual progress, the 
school will have little interest for the pupil, and will make 
little contribution to his real education. ba 

A consideration of their fitness for the lesser task, that 
of instruction, shows that most schools, while teaching 
reading well, do not show a pupil how or what to read; 
while giving instruction in writing, do not make the proc- 
ess of writing a letter easy; while spending long years 
on arithmetic, do not develop facility in the use of the 
four processes, or logical acuteness. Geography, English 
grammar, history, are not often used, as they might be, 
to develop a knowledge of the world, accuracy in expres- 
sion, real patriotism. 

But even when all schools shall teach these elementary 
topics well, they will then fulfill but the lesser part of 
their duty.  Self-restraint and self-discipline are what 
public education must instil if it would properly preface 
the work of that greater school, the world. 

The boys who go into a factory or counting house must 
know how to read, write, and cipher; but these are not 
the fundamental qualities sought by an employer. He 
demands health, character, honesty, truth-telling, clean 
living, willingness to wé@rk, readiness to comprehend, 
quickness of adaptation, fertility of resource, alertness, 
vigor, self-command, muscular control, qualities which 
are collectively called gumption. 

Health is the fundamental good of mankind; yet the 
schools, as a rule, pay little attention to hygiene, over- 
crowding the schoolrooms, furnishing them wiih peniten- 
tial desks, giving far too many pupils to a single teacher. 
And these other qualities which the employer asks, does 
he get them because of, or in spite of, the public school 
training? 

The bottom fallacy of much of the acknowledged in- 
efficiency of the common schools is that equality implies 
uniformity. A uniform course is the very embcdiment of 
inequality. The only way in which to give every child an 
equal chance is to provide for each the atmosphere and 
incentives to development suited to his nature. 

The fundamental principle of the “new” education is to 
develop and strengthen individuality. Within the range 
of his powers all health, virtue, capacity, are within the 
child: the teacher’s business is to stimulate, encourage, 
and prune them. No teacher should ever have charge of 
more than twenty pupils, and no teacher should have 
charge of any at all unless by temperament, by under- 
standing of child nature, by a thorough professional 
training, he or she is fitted to make out of every one the 
most that can be made. Out of such an atmosphere 
would come a race of artisans and business men, better 
still, of citizens, such as the world has not yet seen. It 
would be a race of effective, inventive, studious, self- 
reliant, self-respecting workmen. 

All this involves great additional cost; but it is an in- 
vestment which, from the industrial, to say nothing of the 
moral, standpoint, will pay incalculable dividends. - The 
waste in burning ccal is nothing to the waste in utilizing 
human power. If, by proper schooling, efficiency can Le 
doubled, this gain would far outweigh the added expense. 

No startling changes are necessary in the public school 
system. Its general plan is admirably suited to our con- 
ditions. Only we must do away with the curse of uni- 
formity; must release the teaching profession from its 
bondage to amateurs; must give the teachers larger 
power and initiative. 

The public schools shall not be turned into trade schoo's 
or business ‘colleges’; but the health of the children 
shall be promoted ‘by gymnastics, their powers cultivated 
by manual training, ete., their social instincts developed 
by a real education in the tools of life, their power to 
work and learn in after life shall be ingrained by teach- 
ing them how to work and study, by making them work 
and study hard and to the point, by so suiting their work 
und study to the development and needs that they will 
grow up with a real love of labor and acquisition. 

By a wiser use of our present simple elements, by a 
genuine child study, by a freer use of all the means of 
education, by the building up of teaching into a real pro- 
fession, the schools can and will be made adequate, 
Teachers, parents, citizens, co-operating, will be the im- 
pelling force in this imminent evolution; their instru- 
ments will be a better form of public school control; 
higher standards in the normal schools; larger oppor- 
tunities in the colleges; and public opinion, which must 
be educated to understand what education is, to support 

it in its broadest and most expensive form, to regard it 
really as there is now pretence of regarding it, as the one 
and only cornerstone of the American republic. 


SATURDAY EVENING. 

Saturday evening gave the visiting delegates to Bar 
Harbor a clear perception of what the weather man of 
Hancock county can furnish in the line of a down pour 
ing rain when be makes up his mind. He had, so to 
Bpeak, been keeping his intentions “up his sleeve" and 


deceiving folks with occasional rifts in the clouds, and 
a let up of the drizzle, but when it became time for the 
educational squad to turn out for nightly muster on 
Friday he decided to give them just a taste of his 
heartiest rainfall, and he did it in good shape. 

If there was any desire on the weather man’s part to 
prove that the educators had come merely to enjoy Bar 
Harbor breezes and not really for the purpose of im- 
proving their minds, he was woefully worsted for once, 
because, in spite of all his efforts to keep them in the 
house, they turned out in sufficient numbers to fill nearly 
every seat in the church. There was no doubt about it. 
The American Institute of Instruction had come to Bar 
Harbor ‘“‘for business.” 

Massachusetts men had reason to be proud of their 
distinguished representative on Friday evening in the 
person of Hon. Horace G. Wadlin, the renowned statis- 
tician of the Massachusetts bureau of labor, who de- 
livered a masterly address on ‘The Relation of Earning 
Power and Wealth Production to Intelligence,’ and 
Maine people were no less to be congratulated on their 
possession of so able a speaker as Mrs. Florence Collins 
Porter, president of the Maine federation of Women's 
clubs, whose able exposition of “The Function of the 
Woman's Club in Public Education” was most cordially 
received, 


HORACE G. WADLIN. 

This is a wealth-producing century. The figures that 
show this are so large that it is impossible to grasp their 
full meaning; and what has been accomplished in 
America is but typical of that which to a greater or less 
degree has taken place in all so-called progressive coun- 
tries. This increase in wealth is by no means confined 
to the few. I[t represents a higher standard of comfort, 
better housing, broader advantages, a wider opportunity 
for the man at the bottom as well as for the man at the 
top. It means the growth of an immense amount of 
property held in common, the public school, the public 
library, the public park, better roads, better systems of 
drainage and water supply, improvement and cheapening 
of transportation and food supplies, changes in which all 
of us share and which have become our environment. 

If these benefits were merely material, they need not 
here demand our attention; but it is because wealth 
affords a basis for a higher civilization, and because 
gradually there comes a clearer appreciation of the uses 
to which it may be put in ennobling the race, in raising 
the humblest to higher levels of moral and spiritual 
achievement,—it is for this reason that the problem of 
its creation becomes of the highest importance. When 
pursued as an end in itself, the production of wealth is 
mean and ignoble; but when regarded as the basis of a 
more perfect society, when it is sought in order to set 
men free, its pursuit becomes of the highest human im- 
portance, It is, therefore, of the relation of intelligence 
to the production of wealth as an instrument of social 
welfare that | am primarily to speak. 

The subject falls into two divisions; the first relating 
to the increase in earning power which comes to the 
individual through education, or, in other words, the 
effect which the development of his intelligence has upon 
his personal acquisition of wealth; and the second, the 
effect which general educational influences have in en- 
larging the production of wealth in the aggregate. 

It would seem axiomatic that the more perfect the de- 
velopment, the higher the results, and, naturally, the 
greater the rewards of effort. This, however, simple as 
it may appear, is not always accepted, and, indeed, has 
recently been questioned. It is not often that one hears 
in America a denial of the right and duty of the state to 
carry education through the primary stage, but there are 
some who are sceptical as to the results of secondary 
education, and who seem to fear that educational 
processes may be carried too far. 

It is not difficult, however, to present definite and 
positive illustrations of the enlargement of wage-earning 
power under the development of intelligence, It is 
clearly shown in the wide differences between wages in 
industries in which the highest skill is utilized and those 
in which labor of only a low degree of efficiency is re- 
quired. There is really no such thing as an average rate 
of wages covering wide ranges of employment, except as 
a mathematical abstraction. Wages vary with the man. 
Whatever enlarges the man enlarges his wage. Fit him 
to become a foreman in any industry, and you will add 
possibly 100 per cent. to his wages. Every man cannot 
become a foreman, it is true, but how do you know before 
you begin what capacity he may possess? What he 

needs and what society requires is that the latent possi- 
bilities within him shall be set free, By this road only 
is industrial progress possible. 

lrancois comes here from Canada. At home he is an 
aericultuyal laborer, illiterate, bound to the soi]. Here, 
in textile factory employment, he earns in spinning or 


weaving $10 to $12 a week. At first he lives in family 
and community groups, speaking still the French lan- 
guage. But the influence of the schools is felt; his chil- 
dren learn to read and write in English. Some of them 
become carpenters and earn $15 a week, or machinists 
and skilled workers in metals at from $15 to $20; as 
cutters in shoe factories they will receive on the average 
$12, while the more ambitious and efficient as McKay 
operators or heelers will obtain from $15 to $17. Others 
will become compositors at from $15 to $20, or earn even 
more than this. They will find their place in our citizen- 
ship, with all that that implies. 

Antonio comes here ffom Italy, and with his family is 
found in holes and corners at the North end of Boston, 
Let alone, he will perpetuate here the customs to which 
he was born, But he is not let alone. The public school 
takes his children and their eyes are opened. The ele- 
ments of mantal dexterity are given them. At every 
point they feel the pressure of the environment that the 
school provides. Competition with their fellows has its 
part. As they grow older they go into trade rather than 
industry, but their training tells—they have thrift, am- 
bition to succeed. They acquire capital. In Italy the 
percentage of illiteracy in the class to which Antonio be- 
longed, and in which his relatives still remain, would be 
about forty; larger than in any other so-called Christian 
European state except Spain, Portugal, and Russia. In 
earning capacity Antonio, if he had remained in Italy, 
would have ranked below the laborers of any so-called 
Christian European state except Spain and Russia, his 
earning capacity being in inverse proportion to his il- 
literacy. But his children have been raised to the 
American level in both these respects. They are now 
within a commonwealth in which, notwithstanding its 
influx of foreign immigration, illiteracy is brought to a 
low point, and earnings, notwithstanding wide variations 
between minimum and maximum, are far above the 
European standard. They have had wider opportuni- 
ties, that is perfectly true, but it is to the influence of 
the public schools that they largely owe their ability to 
avail themselves of opportunities. In the third genera- 
tion they will rise still higher. Measuring progress by 
periods of years, these illustrations show exactly what 
has happened in any modern industrial community 
wherein the public schools exist. This has been shown 
on a broad scale in the textile factory population in 
Massachusetts, which has in this way presented three 
successive phases as to nationality, and is now entering 
upon a fourth. Each class found in the factory an ad- 
vance in the scale of employment, and each passed from 
the factory into other and better paid pursuits. 

The effort to broaden the intelligence of the com- 
munity, and to cnlarge the capacity of the masses, has 
accompanied the transformation of our industries under 
the factory system, and may, in fact, be said to have 
grown out of the industrial revolution that marks the 
present century. The new system of production, co- 
operating with the genera! diffusion of intelligence, ex- 
erted an immediate and continued influence in increas- 
ing the productive capacity of the workmen, and at the 
same time decreasing the price of the product to the con- 
sumers, of whom the workmen formed no inconsiderable 
part. 

But, it may be asked, If these changes are wrought 
upon the laborers as a class by the diffusion of intelli- 
gence, if the iowest labor is constantly raised, will there 
not be a dearth of workmen willing to remain in the 
lowest employments? In reply it should be said that 
machinery constantly tends to narrow the range of 
purely manual labor, and has largely overcome the neces- 
sity for a purely manual class. There are certain opera- 
tions that can never be performed by machinery, but 
these require a high, not a low, grade of skill. The em- 
ployments which in the past were restricted to laborers 
weak in intelligence but strong in muscle have now come 
under its influence. The demand for a purely manual! 
class is constantly decreasing. We should not conclude, 
therefore, that what is called manual training is not 
necessary; but the value of manual training lies in its 
bearing upon general development. Through it we are, 
in fact, widening the pupil’s range of power. 

This is no longer a matter of theory. The results of 
a special investigation conducted by the department of 
labor at Washington have shown that in the majority 
of cases where manual training has been given it has 
not only increased skill, promoted the economical use o! 
materials, and the ability to plan and arrange work, but 
has also developed mora! qualities and the power of 
general adaptability, qualities that are greatly needed 
and which are of the highest value in our complex and 
constantly changing industrial organism. 

The workman, either with hand or brain, has no longe! 
a fixed status. The highest development of skill is re 
quired, the cultivation of special aptitudes or talents 
but not an apprenticeship in particular trades, nor, a 
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formerly, the complete mastery of every mechanical 
process. The world needs more than it ever needed the 
complete development of the whole man, the training of 
eye and hand, the enlargement of intellect, the strength- 
ening of the will, the cultivation of the artistic sense, the 
perfection of the physique, and the quickening of the con- 
science; and it needs also a certain discontent with 
things as they are, what I venture to call an enlightened 
discontent, which shall gradually lead to a more perfect 
social state. 

There may have been a time, under a former regime, 
when the qualities I have named as needful in the com- 
mon average man ‘could have safely been restricted to 
his lord and master. That time has passed. There is 
to-day but one king—his name is Demos. Even from the 
standpoint of the production of wealth, there can be no 
limits set within which it is well to confine his education. 

Apart from this direct effect upon the individual, the 
growth in wealth in the community could not have 
reached its present proportions, nor can it continue under 
the modern industrial system, except under influences 
which it is the object of educational systems to foster. 
Instead of a comparatively fixed social state, the progress 
of the century has brought about a differentiation of 
social relations. The social effort has been directed 
toward the cultivation of the individual, and, finally, the 
correlation of the perfected powers of all in the highest 
social service. Thus the modern artisan is a spec alist, 
doing one or a few things extremely well by the concen- 
tration of his power. The change is due largely to the 
introduction of machinery, by means of which the pro- 
ductive force of the man is superseded by the productive 
force of electricity and steam. However we may value 
the skill of the individual, and this, as I have already 
shown, is still important, it nevertheless is true that the 
individual as a producer counts for little to-day in com- 
parison with his value as a consumer. 

And this brings us at once to the deepest truth with 
respect to the effect of educational influences upon earn- 
ing power and wealth production. It is not that educa- 
tion enlarges the productive power. This, as we have 
seen, it generally does. But more significant than this, 
and of much greater import socially, is the fact that pro- 
duction by machinery, that is to say, production under 
the modern system, can be neither continuous nor perma- 
nently remunerative unless accompanied by a corre- 
sponding improvement in the social condition of the 
people, an improvement largely due to educational in- 
fluences. 

The modern conception is removed as far as possible 
from the maxim of restricted wants which was funda- 
mental in the ethics of antiquity. The simplest human 
wants are, indeed, few and easily satisfied. But beyond 
these are social wants, the requirements of social inter- 
course growing out of man’s enlarged capacities and de- 
sires, leading him out of poor and mean conditions into 
a higher social state, making him unsatisfied with pres- 
ent achievement, beckoning him ever onward. These 
wants are acquired as his intelligence is broadened. 
They are the result of educational influences exerted 
upon the child first, and afterward, as the result of that, 
affecting the character of the man. 

Now it is the development and increase of these social 
wants that makes the constantly increasing market, 
without which machinery cannot be successfully oper- 
ated. And wherever the intelligence of the masses of 
the people has been most widely developed, and as an in- 
evitable result, what I have termed the social wants 
have beea most stimulated, there wealth is most abund- 
ant and earnings largest. 

The school may create the perfected workman, but this 
The broadest culture, as well as 
How narrow is 


alone will pot suffice. 
purely utilitarian training, is needed. 
that view that would restrict education to the merely ele- 


mentary branches! Breadth is needed if you would have 


a wealth-producing result. In his capacity as-a_pro- 


ducer, the vocational aim is central; but in his capacity 
as a consumer, in the highest social sense, the cultural 
aim is central, and it is necessary that both should be 
brought into harmonious relations in the educational 
system. To put it in purely utilitarian phrase—an illit- 
erate community makes the poorest possible market. It 
is only a good market that can support the production 
of wealth, out of which both profits and wages come, 
and a good market requires a community having varied 
and complex wants—a community in which education 
has had its effect. 

This general statement is abundantly confirmed by 
statistics. In general, the best markets are found in 
countries where the percentage of illiteracy is lowest, 
and with respect to the different sections of our own 
country this also holds true. The best markets for the 
general products of industry follow very close ly the per 
centages of illiteracy. In paynings per capita, as well as 
in general wealth production, the United States and 


England stand first, followed by France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Scandinavia—all countries which rank among 
the first with respect to the education of their people, 
measured either by results or by expenditure. After 
them, both with respect to earnings and education, come 
Austria, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, South America, 
and India. In aggregate wealth, resulting from produc- 
tive effort or in consumption of food and commodities, 
the same general order is maintained. 

I have thus sought to show the principle upon which 
earning power and wealth production rest under the 
modern organization of labor. I have purposely avoided 
the discussion of systems or methods, nor do I mean to 
imply that there are no other educational influences than 
those within the schools, or that education within the 
schools may rct be misdirected and incomplete; that it 
may be exclusively utilitarian and neglect the humani- 
ties, the spiritualizing and refining influences which are 
equally necessary. 

I wish, however, to emphasize the fact, too often over- 
looked or net clearly seen, that the production of wealth 
depends directly upon the higher development of the 
common people by efforts that are primarily educational. 
It is this that is the impelling force, and not the posses- 
sion of the machine or the presence of large numbers of 
cheap workers. Splendid material advantages, ingeni- 
ous and automatic machinery, the possession of capital, 
and cheap labor—it is these things that are commonly 
But in reality 
these have in themselves no creative power. The force 
that calls them into operation, that makes them effective, 
is outside them. It is in man, and it can only be set free 
by education. Here, as in other problems of human con- 
cern, the road runs toward what Professor Nash calls 
“the goal of universal history, the individualizing of the 
downmost man, the making him count as one.” 

MRS. PORTER. 

The birth of a movement that may shake thrones some- 
times has its origin in very small things. The Women’s 
Club work, though its beginnings were weak, has in it, 
I believe, possibilities for immense good. 

State federations followed the general federation. 
Maine was the first to form a state federaticn. New York, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island lead in number of clubs 
and effectiveness of work. 

The first object seemed to be merely literary, but soon 
the altruistic idea became the dominant one. The depart- 
ments which are now prominent in most clubs range from 
child study to philanthropy,and to the studyof social and 
industrial problems. There are also departments relating 
to municipal affairs and civie questions. Many clubs 
have become incorporated, and have built clubhouses. 
This shows how the club movement is growing. 

This organized force has sprung up as if by magic. The 
clubs should become co-workers with teachers in building 
up the welfare of the young. Nearly every club, however 
small, has an educational department, which is sub- 
divided into various branches. Of these, the traveling 
libraries form a very important part. It is a special pro- 
tege of the Woman’s Club movement, and it looks ulti- 
mately to the formation of public libraries in the towns 


relied upon as the sources of our wealth. 


to which it is sent. 

Among some of the best and most practical of our work 
is that of schoolroom decoration. This is educational, 
because it places within the reach of each child the possi- 
bility of acquiring a correct taste for art. Children learn 
quickly to distinguish between the beautiful and the ugly 
in art. Maine has done exceptionally good work in this 
line, and the clubs of Portland have raised large sums of 
money for the purpose of purchasing pictures and 
statuary. 

The vital questions of ventilation and sanitation are 
deeply interesting club women now. The influence of in- 
telligent women will surely have its effects. The voice of 
motherhood is being heard, and is demanding recognition. 

No matter what arguments are made for and against 
the kindergarten, there is a strong influence in favor of 
their support among club women. In Cambridge, in the 
District of Columbia, and elsewhere the clubs have organ- 
ized and supported free kindergartens. 

Some one has said that if there were kindergartens 
enough for all the children, there would be no need of a 
police force in the next generation. Club women need to 
encourage a stronger and closer connection between the 
lower grades and the secondary schools. The Cantabrigia 
Club sends one student to Radcliffe; the Heptorean sends 
one to Radcliffe and one to another college. 

Other functions of the club women have been the teach- 
ing of patriotic songs and the encouraging of postal sav- 
ings banks. 

There is need, in my opinion, of active, intelligent 
women on school boards, and club women are beginning 
to exercise their influence in fayor of this, It is remark- 
able that so little has been done in this line. Politics 
should be eliminated. In no other way can there be so 


great a stimulus to public education. Women are at pres- 
ent serving in administrative positions in educational 
work. In Maine there are twenty-five or more school 
superintendents. In Colorado there are twenty-six 
county superintendents. 

The movement of the clubs to establish vacation schools 
is perhaps the most important of its educational work. 
In Chicago statistics showed in one district that juvenile 
crime increased sixty per cent. in summer vaeation. In 
another district it decreased thirty per cent. on account 
of a boy’s club that kept them off the street. The work 
of the vacation schools is not a continuation of the year’s 
school work. The value of the Woman's Club will not be 
realized in one year or in ten, but it must in time become 
a very potent factor in public education. Its possibilities 
for good cannot be over-estimated. 


SUNDAY. 

On Sunday morning the weather man made a final 
grand effort at trying men’s souls, and at last gave it up, 
and by noon let the sun shine out and the mists roll down 
the mountains. Institutes began to smile at each other, 
and the livery stable men began wheeling out their big- 
gest party wagons. Notwithstanding the rain, a large 
audience gathered in the Methodist church in the morning 
to hear the address of Dr. Nathaniel Butler, president of 
Colby University, on “Higher Education and American 
Life.” There were also large audiences in the afternoon 
at the Congregational church, when Henry Chase 
cf Boston spoke on “One Phase of Moral Evolution,” and 
in the evening at the Episcopal church, where the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop William Lawrence of Massachusetts spoke 
on “Abncrmal Means to Attain Normal Ends.” [We 
shall present Bishop Lawrence’s paper in the next issue. ] 

If there were throughout all the sessions of the insti- 
tute one note that was struck oftener than any other, it 
was that of the supreme importance of the teacher’s per- 
sonality. Nearly every speaker expressed it in some form 
or other as his conviction that everything else is subordi- 
nate to that. But no speaker touched the question with 
deeper earnestness and more effective expression than 
Bishop Lawrence. His words went straight to the hearts 
of his hearers, and seemed the reiteration, in most fitting 
speech, of what each felt, but could not so pertinently ex- 
press. The bishop’s speech will doubtless provoke criti- 
cism on the part of many teachers, but his ideas on the 
giving of religious instruction in the schools and the so- 
called scientific teaching of temperance are certainly 
original and worthy of thought. The bishop spoke to the 
largest audience gathered at any one session of the in- 
stitute. 


DR. BUTLER. 

It seems appropriate that I take as the theme of my 
course a Bible text, “That the man may be furnished unto 
every perfect work.” 

We do not think that God is best pleased with us neces- 
sarily if we withdraw from the world, but all things are 
given us to enjoy. He has given his Son that we might 
have life, and have it more abundantly. In order to 
make the most of the world, a man must make the most 
of himself. The man who has made the most of himself 
holds the key that unlocks the treasures of the world. 
The difference in men is not due toa difference in oppor- 
tunities, but in the men themselves. 

The purpose of education is to give man the full and 
perfect use of all his faculties—to render them always 
available. The schools and colleges are for education, 
but the moment we pass to the professional or the tech- 
nical school the object is to give instruction. A univer- 
sity, as we understand it in this country, is a collection of 
schools for advanced instruction. The university pre- 
supposes the college. Its work is narrowed to two 
things,--the imparting of certain knowledge and the 
ability to use that knowledge. If a man is to get the 
most cut of his university training, he must bring to it 
a trained mind; in other words, he must be educated. 

By education, then, in distinction from instruction, we 
make an effort to make a man alert and alive in every 
fibre of his being. The purpose of education is to make 
a possible mau out of an actual man, not to give informa- 
tion in regard to a vast number of facts; but, first of all, 
to make a man out of him. 

Let a man by all means master one thing, but let him 
be its master, and not its slave. Education seeks the 
completeness of the whole man. It must consider his 
physical, social, moral, and mental interests. The time 
was when we considered merely the intellectual and 
As we now are coming to consider 
the four-fold man, we are the gainers. We have come to 
understand that human life in the schools, as well as out, 
is not simple, but complex, 


spiritual interests. 


Athletics is becoming an important part cf our school 
work. Sports teach alertness, vigor, faiyness, | believe 


[Continued on page 81.) 
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Americap Institute of Tpstruction 


National Editorial Association RO 
The Week ip Review Was 


Broaden your estimate of others. 

There is a deal of virtue in fresh air. 

Individuality should be respected and directed. 

Vacation ought to send yeu forward professionally 
the whole year. 

Train yourself to look courageously upon all sides 


of every proposed reform. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


The strength of an educational convention in the 
SUnner depends as much upon its opportunities for 
recreation, entertainment, and social intercourse as 
upon its facilities for instruction and inspiration, 
The recent meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction at Bar Harbor was a striking exemplifica- 
tien of this truth. 

Asa place for an educational meeting in the sum- 
nev Bar Harbor is ideal. As programme-maker 
and asa presiding officer Superintendent Orsamus B. 
Bruce isa genius, The attendance upon the exer- 
cises Was uniformly good, The arrangement for free 
afternoons proved very satisfactory. The new feature 
of a reception by the teachers of Maine added mate- 
rially to the sociability of the convention, 

The scheme whereby a Sunday was included in the 
time-table was abundantly justified by the results. In 
the forenoon President Butler of Colby College spoke 
upon “Higher Education and Ameriean Life.” and 
wave such a clear, convineing, and entertaining ex- 
position of his theme as to make of it a very inspiring 
President 
hatienal integrity and of safe leadership in the whole- 


sermon, Butler sees a guarantee of 
souled and wholesome character of the graduates of 
our higher institutions of learning, and he = sees a 
guarantee that we shall not ultimately shirk any 
national duty in their intelligence, sincerity, wisdom, 
and enlightened courage. 

Ri. Rev, William Law renee, bishop of Massachu- 
setts, spoke upon the theme, “Abnormal Means to 
Attain Normal Ends.” ‘The hearty way in which he 
commended the public school for its effective work in 
the development of character was encouraging, the 
sympathetic way in which he entered into the experi 
ences and needs of childhood was instructive. while 
the fearless manner in which he characterized modern 
fads was extremely refreshing. 

It is a difficult and ungracious task to make dis 
Hinetions ma programme of such uniform excellence 
It may not, however, be ont of place to reeord the fact 


that the poaple announced to address the convention 


were present. Only two substitutions were made in 


the entire list ef speakers. Miss Bertha Vella of 


. “p 
ivun accepted the advertised subject, Public . 


School Extension,” and gave a decidedly clear and 
helpful view of the adoptions of day school methods 
that have been made by Sunday schools. 

Dr. George M. Harris, president-elect of Amherst 
College, was pressed into service as a substitute. He 
gave selections from his lectures upon *'The Kvolution 
and Realization of the Human Ideal.” This address 
was at the same time: profound, clear, entertaining, 
inspiring. 

Professor John M, Tyler gave the closing lecture of 
his remarkable course in Boston last winter under the 
auspices of the Twentieth Century Club. He finds it 
the teacher's chief problem to train body and mind 
tcgether, with inereasing attention to bodily require- 
ments. 

Dr. Ray Greene Huling of Cambridge presented a 
well-rounded, entertaining, instructive paper upon 
“The School as an Ethical Instrument.” His inti- 
mate Knowledge of school work rendered his inventory 
of what is and his statement of ideals, means, and 
methods in marked contrast with similar attempts by 
non-professional speakers. 

James P. Munroe gave an appreciative estimate of 
~The Adequacy of the Usual Public School ‘Training 
for Business and Industrial Life.’ He is aiming in 
the right direction in showing the need of greater at- 
tention to the individual and in calling for a redue- 
tion in the number of scholars per teacher. 

Hon. Horace G. Wadlin, chief of the Massachusetts 
bureau of statistics of labor, took as his subject “The 
Relation of Earning Power and Wealth Production 
to Intelligence.” He proved conclusively that the 
expenditure of public money in maintaining good 
schools and in making great masses of people intelli- 
gent is a wise economy. — His article should be widely 
read, 

President Eliot was introduced as the most sug- 
vestive educator in this country. In his treatment of 
the subject, “Recent Changes in the Ideals of Eduea- 
tion up to Kighteen.” he fully sustained his reputa- 
tien. Fis paper was a notable instance in which sta- 
tistics were made highly interesting and significant. 

No programme for a modern educational meeting 
is complete without a devotee of manual training and 
art instruction, Professor J. Liberty Tadd, direetor 
of public industrial art school, Philadelphia, was the 
enthusiastic devotee who spoke for “Art and Manual 
Training in Edueation.” Ie exemplified by his own 
uervelous work on the blackboard the value of such 
training. Tis view of the hand as a projected brain 
and one of the instruments of expression, second not 
even to the voeal organs, is educationally a sound 
His dictum, “carry measuring tools in the 
eve.” and his maxim, “facility before accuracy,” are 


claim, 


in harmony with the best pedagogical practice. 

Professor Tadd had upon exhibition many pictures 
of pupils at work. He ineludes as his means of 
Inanual expression drawing, designing, clay-modeling, 
min) wood-carving. Tlis svstem has already passed 
In vond the experimental stage, and deserves the con- 
videration that it is now receiving. 

Among the prominent features of the Bar Harbor 
meeting that will live as a sweet memory must be 
mentioned the singing of the Temple quartette of 
Boston. They gave generously of their time and 
strength. were repeatedly reealled. Their 
simple, but artistic, interpretations added materially 
to the entertainment and to the enjovableness of the 
occasion. 

Tested by its opportunities for entertainment, 
recreation, and sociability, and by its facilities for in- 
struction and inspiration, the sixty-ninth annual 
convention will pass into history as one of the best 
ever held by the American Institute of Tnstruction. 

Lincoln Owen. 


NATIONAL EDIVORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


| Editorial Correspondence. | 

There are two organizations under the charmed desig- 
nation, N. E. A. With the one that met at Los Angeles 
this year the readers of the Journal are familiar. The 
other, which met at Portland, Ore July 5-7, is the 
National Editorial Associatioa. Which is not so large 
as the educational. but enjoys more luxuries. It was an 
exceptional opportunity to enjoy the National Editorial 


and Educational associations on the same trip, and 
though I have been to the Pacific coast eight times, and 
in all seasons, this midsummer experience of 1899 is the 
most delightful, all in all, notwithstanding the fact that 
I was shut out of the glorious Canadian Pacific feature 
of the New England editorial excursionists because of 
the massing of many platform engagements in the last 
days of June. Of the “Tonquins,” cheerful and comfort- 
able. of the marvelous scenery of the Canadian Rockies, 
cf Lake Louise in ideal beauty, of the glacier, with its 
frigid welcome, Miss Winship will write in due season, 
for she was privileged to be an appreciative member of 
the cditerial party frem the rollicking sen6 off in the 
Union station in Boston June 26, until the “Tonquin” 
rolled into the same station over the Boston & Maine 
tracks July 24. 

If the truth must be told, I had abandoned both trips. 
Although I was a delegate to Portland from the Massa- 
chusetts Press Association, and was assigned the closing 
adéress at the Los Angeles meeting, both honors anid 
responsibilities were to be passed, and the first restful 
vacation in twelve years was to be indulged in for two 
weeks in a summer cottage on the Maine coast. 

On June 30 came the consciousness that the last gradu- 
ating and commencement address of the season would 
be made that evening, and that it would be possible by 
taking the Boston & Albany limited over the New York 
Central, Michigan Central, Northwestern, Union Pacific, 
Oregon Short Line, and Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Company to be at Portland, 3,500 miles away, in four 
days and four hours. With a habit of travel developed 
by much experience, there was the possibility of two 
weeks’ rest in four such days, and to think was to act, 
aud the next day, July 1, away 1 went at the rate of 850 
miles a day. Luxury! Yes, with elegant sleeper, sump- 
tuous diner, composite car with library, writing tables, 
bar, and barber, there was luxury indeed. At Chicago 
only was there a change of sleepers. 

This combination line from Boston to Portland is one 
of the wonders of modern times. No expense is spared 
in making up a train, luxurious in every appointment, 
and speedy to the limit. Think of it! Thirty-five miles 
an hour for one hundred hours, including all stops. The 
more one travels the more he appreciates such a ride. 

Notwithstanding the anticipated grandeur of the far 
West, I enjoyed as much as ever the beauties of the 
Albany line in village and city, gardens and farms, Con 
necticut valley and Berkshire hills; of the New York Cen 
tral, in the luxuriant valleys of the Hudson and Mohawk: 
of the Michigan Central, with its royal view of Niagara 
Fails; of the Northwestern, with its revelation of the 
matchless resources of the prairie empires of Illinois and 
iowa: and of the Union Pacific, that bowls along the 
North Platte shores steadily up grade for one thousand 
miles, and then scurries over the plains of Wyoming 
down into the rock-bound valleys of Utah. At Granger 
we swung on to the Oregon Short Line, and went out ol 
Wyoming on tne bias, across Idaho, the land of prom- 
ises and possibilities, into Oregon, where the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Company took us through the re- 
noewned pines into the indescribably beautiful sands, 
with which the company makes an endless fight, along 
the banks of the glorious Columbia, which drains an 
aren forty times the size of Massachusetts, and ran us 
into Fortland on time, 3,500 miles from home in an 
even cne hundred hours. 

The National Editorial Association annually enjoys 
luxuries unknown to any other organization. It is a 
purely delegate body. It is composed, primarily, of state 
and territorial associations, although there ere a few 
otacr afiiliated bodies, which were in early and, like 
charter members, were allowed to remain when the con 
stitution of 1892 was adopted. Each association within 
the national body is allowed to send one delegate for 
every twenty members, and each delegate is entitled to 


-take one member ef his family with him. This gave a 


convention of 316 delegates and 161 ladies. These 477 
attendants were entertained in royal fashion. The rail 
roads of the land placed their equipment at the service 
of these journalists. At Portland the Oregon Railwa) 
& Navigetion Company furnished each with a series of 
tickets. which he could fill out, that would take him any 
where over its lines. This line offered even the Yellow 
stone Park, Alaska, and Hawaii to any of the 477. Mr 
Markbaim ol the Southern Pacific, one of the ablest rail 
road men in the country, extended the freedom of his 
lines to ull comers, and the New England delegates, wit! 
the “Tonquin,” went over the Shasta route, in all its 
beauty and glory, to San Francisco. The street cars pre 
sented each of the 477 with twenty street car tickets 
with an invitation to come for more tickets when thes: 
were gone 


The Western Union Telegraph Compan) 
offered the freedom of all of its lines to each of the 477 
a luxury highly appreciated, especially by the Atlanti: 
coast cclegation. The Oregonian gave the freedom 
of all its editions to all the delegates and their ladies 
Added to all this must be mentioned the numerous recep 
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tions and banquets, feasting and dancing, but above all 
else the Oregon roses, unmatched in all the land, were 
furnished in bouquets and baskets fresh several times a 
day. Such roses, in bud and blossom, were never had in 
such profusion by any of the visitors. 

The sessions of the association were interesting and 
husinessiike. The president, Hon. Joseph B. Maccabe of 
Boston, ‘s peerless in such a position. As a parliamenta- 
rian he is a master, as an administrative leader he is 
powerful, in repartee he is a genius. As a combination 
of successini elements for such a position, I have never 
seen his equal. A brighter set of men are rarely gotten 
together. There is less of the conventional and more of 
the bright and forcible than one often hears. Colonel 
Maccabe was cqually at home in wit and wisdom. His 
inaugural address was a more masterly treatment of 
journalistic problems than any hitherto delivered before 
the convention, and when the wits of the house meade an 
assault upon him in the free and easy hour of the final 
session he laid them cut one by one with clean-cut wit, 
not once descending to coarseness or brutality. 

The great event of the session was the memorial ser- 
vice to Eugene Field, which was attended by 2,000 and 
presided over by Wolf Londoner, who knew Field like a 
brother, favored him like a chum, and loved him like a 
son 

The resolutions, passed unanimously and enthusiasti- 
cally, express all that such votes can, but it does not 
satisfy one who desires personally, professionally, and 
publicly io say “thank you” to H. J. Colvin, Mr. Mark- 
ham, and all other railroad officials, to the street car 
company and telegraph managers, to the Oregon Road 
Club, the Portland Press Club and the Woman’s Club of 
Portland, to the mayor and governor, and to a!l organi- 
zations and individuals whose thoughtfulness and devo- 
tion contributed so much to the comfort and delight of 
Miss Edith and myself. A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The deliberations of the peace conference at The 
Hague were halted last week, to allow time for the 
delegates to receive instructions from their respective 
vovernments upon the scheme for international arbi- 
tration which the general committee has formulated. 
This scheme has been compacted of the various pro- 
posals submitted to the conference, and the agreement 
which has been reached upon it is taken to foreshadow 
its adoption by the conference and its incorporation 
into international law. ‘The fifty or sixty articles in 
which it is embodied may be briefly summarized, 

* * * 

The scheme isin two parts. The first looks to 
inediation, in substantial agreement with the pro- 
posals made by the American delegates. Tt provides 
that the signatory powers before proceeding to war 
for the settlement of disputes will seek the media- 
tion of one or more friendly powers, with a view to 
securing a pacific adjustment. Such mediation, 
moreover, may be offered by a third power, even after 
war has begun, and whenever offered it is to be recog- 
nized as a friendly act. The recommendations made 
by a mediating power place no obligation upon the 
powers which are at difference, hut are to be treated 
as friendly counsel. 

As to arbitration, the scheme provides a permanent 
court, which will always be accessible for the settle- 
ment of disputes, but resort to which will, in all cases, 
he voluntary. Each of the signatory powers will ap- 
point four representatives in this tribunal, and from 
the list thus constituted the contending powers will 
make such selections as they please for the adjudica- 
tion of a particular case. The representatives of the 
powers at The Hague are to frame rules for the pro- 
ceedings of the court, and are to have general over- 
sight of its operations; and ordinarily the court will 
sit at The Hague. The only element of obligation 
introduced in the scheme is that a power which sub- 
nits its ease to arbitration must pledge itself to ac- 
cept in good faith the decision of the tribunal. 

This is probably as far as any practical scheme of 
arbitration could go: and if the conference should 
adopt this scheme, its work must be accounted a great 
suecess, Whatever may happen to other projects which 
it has had under consideration. For, while wars of 
aggression and conquest will always be possible, 
while human nature remains what it is, the existence 
of means for finding a peaceful way to settle quarrels 
would place upon civilized nations an increasing ob- 
ligation to make use of it. Many serious wars have 
occurred over misunderstandings which a_ serious 
attempt at friendly mediation would have removed: 


and many wars have been fought also over questions 
of fact or conflicting interpretations of treaties which 
both powers concerned might have submitted to ar- 
bitration without any sacrifice of pride. The advan- 
tage of such a scheme as that proposed by the confer- 
ence is that it inclines the scales toward peace rather 
than war. 
* * * 

The Csarewitch, Grand Duke George Alexan- 
droviteh, the oldest brother of the Czar, has died in 
the Caucasus, after several years of futile struggle 
against the ravages of consumption. He was only 
twenty-eight and had always been delicate. Of the 
Czar’s three children none is a son, and the succession 
te the throne now passes to the Grand Duke Michael, 
a vouth not vet quite iwenty-one, and the only sur- 
viving brother of the Czar. It is a precarious succes- 
sion for the throne of so mighty an empire to rest 
upon. 


| Continued from page 79.) 


that the tendency in the colleges among the students to 
voluntarily renounce hazing is an outgrowth of the gym- 
nasium, the athletic track, and the physical training. 
Athletics makes for more perfect manhood, physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual. 

Not much need be said about our faith in the intel- 
lectual life of our students.. That has never been ques- 
tioned. That which I think most marks a change in our 
educational system is the marked attention to the spirit- 
ual or moral and religious side of students. There is no 
attempt to make the student subscribe to any particular 
creed or church, but to give the student a clear and 
sharpened view of his relations and dufies to his fellow- 
men. This is where we have heretofore been weak. If 
we make our students this, they are valuable citizens. 

A man may work at self-perfection until he passes to 
self-glorification:; he may spend all his time trying to 
save his own soul until he grows into stinginess; but a 
grand view of life is that of Lowell, to make the most of 
himself, not for self-enrichment, but for service. The 
gospel of Christ is the only means to develop this feeling 
for service. We have been afraid of talking cant, and 
have neglected the spiritual in our schools, but religion 
and morals are just as much a part of our lives as eating, 
and drinking, and sleeping. We are coming to realize it. 

I do not believe that when a young man enters college 
he does it at the peril of his soul. I believe that when 
he comes to leave home, there is no place where he can 
go and be so spiritually safe as at one of our Christian 
colleges. 

The business world of to-day is dominated by business 
men who have had the higher education and the higher 
training. These men and women, who are the products 
of the higher education, are at the heart of our great re- 
forms and great enterprises, and it is they who are the 
controlling factors in American life, and are to save us 
from anarchy and social corruption. We all have the 
conviction that, in the trying days our country is now 
going through, we are feeling our way through gradually 
to what is our national duty. We have come to the front 
in education, literature, and social progress. If we have 
nothing to say in regard to the life of other countries, 
who, pray, has? Our part is to set ourselves as far as 
possible to see that Cuba and the Philippines have liberty 
and freedom and an uplift for good. Our hand should be 
upon these regions until they are fit for self-government, 
and no longer, and we should be content to leave the 
future to God. 

HENRY CHASE. 

The efforts of the society. which has been in active 
operation since 1887, extend over the six New England 
states. Its office is at 28 School street, Boston. Its ob- 
ject is the removal, by both moral and legal means, of 
those agencies which corrupt the morals of youth. 

By moral suasion and constant watchfulness the so- 
ciety has suppressed immoral books and pictures and the 
exhibition of the same in shop windows. It has secured 
in the several states a statute forbidding, under penalty 
of fine and imprisonment, the publication, sale, exhibition, 
ete., of any printed matter “containing obscene, indecent, 
or impure language, or manifestly tending to the cor- 
ruption of the morals of youth.” So successful have 
efforts in this direction been that last year, on a thorough 
search through forty-five cities and towns, in but a single 
instance was matter found which could be complained of 
under this law. 

In 1887 Boston contained a lottery office, eight offices 
for selling pools and registering bets, twenty faro banks, 
and scores of policy shops. Into one of these eight offices 
1.200 men, on an average, entered every day from May to 
October. After ten years of constant struggle, the police 
finally assisting, the result is that, for the past five years, 
there has been neither lottery office nor gambling house 


of any kind in the city of Boston, whereas, at the outset, 
300 men gained their livelihood simply as runners and 
procurers. 

By securing city ordinances we have been able to con- 
trol theatrical entertainment to a good degree, and by 
an occasional prosecution we cause the morals of the 
stage generally, and of the vaudeville stage in particular, 
to be much higher than they would otherwise be. 

No other devariment of our work has demanded such 
vigilance as tie effort to secure the protection of young 
women. We now have arrangements for sending women 
to meet every fore'gn steamer and every train from the 
British provinces. 

MONDAY MORNING. 

On Monday Miss Mabel Emery of Lynn lectured before 
the institute on “The Study of Pictures,” illustrating her 
talk with four large reproductions from the old masters. 
President Eliot of Harvard spoke on “Recent Changes 
in the Ideals of Education up to Eighteen,” and Profes- 
sor J. Liberty Tadd, director of the public art school in 
Philadelphia, spoke of the wonderful results accom- 
plished in that institution. Professor Tadd’s talk was a 
revelation to those who had not before known of his 
method of teaching expression, and no lecture given dur- 
ing the whole session of the institute excited more dis- 
cussion. Professor Tadd had on exhibition a large num- 
ber of specimens of the work done by his pupils. 

(President Eliot’s paper will appear in a future issue.) 
MISS EMERY. 


When people in later ages study the history of our own 
times, they will probably see that the invention of 
photography and the multiplication of combined proc- 
esses of photography and printing mark the beginning of 
a new era in the growth of civilization. The newly- 
widening circulation of inexpensive picture reproductions 
seems likely to prove significant for human progress in 
the same way that the invention of printing and the cir- 
culation of printed literature have been significant. To- 
day is the most interesting time there ever has been in 
which to be alive and have a hand in the world’s work. 

Artists who have lived and studied for years among the 
old-world picture galleries tell us that photographs and 
inexpensive little black and white prints, rightly used, 
often give the stay-at-home more direct, sympathetic 
knowledge of pictures than is gained from the originals 
by ordinary hurried and distracted tourists. The oppor- 
tunity which even wholly untraveled teachers and chil- 
dren have open to them nowadays is one whose value is 
genuine. 

The busy teacher finds her time and strength for the 
personal study of pictures closely limited; but it is sel- 
dom necessary to learn a multitude of facts about pic- 
tures in order to get from them the best they have to 
give. Pictures are their own best explanation: still,. it 
remains true of their study, as it is true of the study of 
nature and of life, that wider reading helps to deeper and 
broader seeing. Limitations of time and strength make 
selective attention necessary. Knowledge of the geo- 
graphical location of the Parthenon is essential to any 
clear idea of what the Parthenon was and of its import- 
ance as a masterpiece of ancient art; but knowledge of 
the particular picture gallery in which a given canvas 
happens to hang to-day may often be willingly crowded 
out for the sake of more important considerations. 

(Miss Emery showed several different pictures, speak- 
ing in detail of their meaning and of the characteristic 
ways in which the several artists had chosen to work, 
calling particular attention to their composition of lines, 
masses, and lights and darks.) 

People who study and love pictures are sometimes 
jocosely accused of reading into them much which the 
artists never put there. But the most marvelous thing 
about a great work of artis this very fact that, once 
created by a master, it has a certain innate vitality of its 
own; it becomes a part of the live creation around us, 
and, naturally, rightly means new things to each eager, 
inquiring soul. Its message is not sure to be the same to 
all men, any more than the message of nature is the same 
to all men. 

It is because of their riches as sources of strength, com- 
fort, inspiration, and simple, honest, everyday happiness 
that pictures should have their treasures unlocked for 
the children. Do not be too analytic in talks about pic- 
tures with the little people. Do not show too many pic- 
tures, distracting the children’s minds, and tempting 
them to degrade picture study to the vulgar level of “‘col- 
lections” of buttons and tobacco labels! But keep this 
new, opening possibility of work and play on the high 
plane of Edward Everett Hale’s saying: — 

“If life seems to you only a dull, monotonous grind, 
without any meaning and without any interest,—keep 
still; you might just as well. 

“If you have some dismal, pessimistic theory or other 
about life and the world, and you think all creation is 
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going hopelessly to the dogs,—do keep still; you'd much 
better! 

“But, if you really think you have found some sources 
of genuine truth, some springs of real courage, and hope, 
and cheer, and inspiration, then you are bound in honor 
to share what you have with all the people you can pos- 
sibly reach.” 

PROFESSOR TADD. 

There is nothing more important in education than to 
teach the child to make delicate and refined movements, 
and I wish to speak to you of manual training as we have 
it in Philadelphia, where thousands of children come to 
the manual training rooms from the grammar grades for 
two hours each week. In the beginning we tried several 
forms of work, but we have settled down to drawing, 
designing, clay modeling, and wood carving, in which the 
pupils are taught to use both hands, and I am glad to 
hear that you have introduced ambidexterity into the 
manual training work of this city. These various forms 
of work are taken up by all the pupils in rotation, the 
drawing being done, to a great degree, from memory. 
We lead the children thus into creative work, not tying 
them down to any set forms for their work, but allowing 
each pupil to express its own ideas upon the blackboard. 
We have come to realize that, in the teaching of children, 
health is of more importance than the mind, that char- 
acter is of more importance than success in business. 
Let it be taught fully that these are the essential ele- 
ments of education. We should not simply teach those 
things which are useful, nor those which are absolutely 
necessary, but we should give to every child in the 
schools that which will exalt its purposes in life. This 
idea has formed the keynote of the work in which we 
have been engaged for the last twenty years, and while 
we have felt our way for years, and have not felt dis- 
posed to present the public with our ideas so long as we 
felt they were in the experimental period, we now feel 

that the time has come when the ideas along which we 
have been working are-ripe enough to lay before the 
publie. 

I am accustomed to say to our teachers that it is more 
important that the pupils be led to comprehend these ele- 
mentary truths than it is that they be taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. It is more important for a num- 
ber of reasons. Take drawing, for example. You can 
make use of it to impress on the organism accuracy of 
perception, meaning, and facility of expression. In 
Philadelphia these ideas are carried out in the public 
schools, the Catholic schceols, and others in which I am 
in charge of the manual training work. In the Catholic 
schools of Philadelphia alone there are 40,000 children, 
while in the city there are 170,000 children, and of these 
from four to five per cent. have the advantages of manual 
training. It is in the church schools that we meet with 
the best results in this line of work, for it is there that 
we get the worst class of boys, those picked up on the 
streets, newsboys, and others of their kind. I have in 
mind at present one of this class of boys who is now 
drawing a salary of $2,000 per year as a result of the 
manual training he received at our schools. 

Sometimes boys prefer the streets to schools, but it is 
not so with those who have the advantage of the manual 
training schools of Philadelphia. In one of our schools 
which has been running for eleven years there is never a 
vacant seat, and sometimes we have to turn away from 
twenty to thirty boys for lack of accommodations. 

This was not always the case with boys under the old 
forms of training, which required submission to set 
forms. With us we develop the hand, the mind, and the 
eye. The pupil begins to use his hands with conscious 
effort, but the time comes with practice when his hands 
act automatically in response to the mental activity. It 
is just the same as with a child learning to talk. Most of 
us will remember that a child first takes up some single 
sound, and, by repeating it with effort, comes to make the 
sound without thought, and finally it has learned to make 
Inany sounds, and then it connects the ideas represented 
into sentences, at first with effort, but finally it expresses 
its ideas automatically. It is the same with the child 
learning to write, beginning first with the construction of 
the letters with effort, and continuing in its education 
until it can finally construct sentences without a thought 
of the form of the letters. Music is the same, for no one 
can produce music until he has learned to strike the keys 
automatically. All the thought in the world would net 
enable any person to play the violin without constant 
practice until he came to play automatically. 

All teachers admit that certain things underlie a good 
education, and of these, facility in the use of the hand 
is the most important. One must have that power t 

gain rectitude or uprightness, balance, fitness. 
we get this facility in the use of the hand? 


How do 
It is through 
the hand that we store up energy in the brain so that it 


can be discharged in the future. It is the sum and sub 


stance of education to get right action of the body and 


the mind. Every form we make on the board we make 
pointing in all directions, and with both hands, that the 
mind and the body can grow in all directions, and the 
pupils in the schools never have but five minutes’ drill in 
this work per week, and they get that perfect dexterity 
of which they will make constant practice in any of the 
240 trades. 

Many artists ridicule this method of training, but this 
is not done for the sake of art, but to strengthen the 
mind, and while we do not teach in this manner for trade 
purposes, it is of great benefit throughout life to any of 
the pupils who subsequently follow some trade. We 
never expect accuracy of achild. That is absurd. Even 
adults do not do accurate work. There are but degrees 
of merit, and each effort leads to improvement. The 
Greek artists worked in this way. The characters found 
upon their works of art show sufficient unevenness to 
prove that their work was governed by the eye, and not 
by measures. In teaching the child, first get facility, then 
accuracy. No artist living can make these characters on 
the blackboard accurately, but I know that every time 
I try to make them I get the benefit of the effort. When 
we use one hand we use but one-half of the brain, and the 
more use we make of both hands the better our brains. 

I have talked with a number of the best physicians 
and psychologists on this subject, and they all agree with 
this idea. One of the leading physicians of the country 
said to me that, if the practice of using both hands were 
to become general through the country, we would be 
freed from a very large part of the nervous troubles 
which afflict Americans. In a large number of the kin- 
dergarten schools of the country I have seen little chil- 
dren engaged in such work as sticking pins in pieces of 
paper, work that is the severest possible strain on the 
nervous organisms. These practices are introduced too 
soon, coming before the child has gained facility in the 
use of its hands. We must not make the child use its 
hands in any work until the appropriate bones are there. 
I have seen children in the kindergarten schools engaged 
in such work when I knew that they were injuring their 
bodies, dwarfing their intellects, and shortening their 
lives by the work. 

, 


BUSINESS, RESOLUTIONS, ETC. 


At the close of Professor Tadd’s lecture, the various 
committees of the institute made their reports and a 
number of resolutions were proposed and adopted. 

The treasurer’s report showed that at the beginning 
of the institute $3,062.24 was on hand, and that the ex- 
penses of last year’s meeting at North Conway were 
$866.99. The next place of meeting will be decided at the 
meeting in Boston on the first Saturday in January, 1900. 
The newly elected officers of the institute are as fol- 
lows: President, Mason 8S. Stone, Montpelier, Vt.; secre- 
tary, Edwin H. Whitehill, Bridgewater, Mass.; assistant 
secretary, Eita Austin Blaisdell, Brockton, Mass.; treas- 
urer, Alvin E. Pease, Malden, Mass.; assistant treasurer, 
Nathan lL. Bishop, Norwich, Ct. 

The following persons were added to the list of vice- 
presidents: W. E. Russell, Gorham, Me.; William H. 
Winslow, Bath, Me.; Miss Elizabeth Hall, South Ryegate, 
Vt.; Sarah Dyer Barnes, Manton, R. I. 


Orasmus B. Bruce, of Lynn, Mass., was made a coun- 
selor. 

The following resolutions were adopted:— 

Resolved, that the thanks of the American Institute 
of Instruction be extended to the officers, the speakers, 
the local committee, and to the railroad, steamboat, and 
hotel officials for substantial reductions from the regular 
rates for our members. 

Resolved, that we view with favor the successful 
efforts in some towns and cities,— 

1. To enrich by extension and amendment the course 
of study. 

2. To reduce the number of pupils to a teacher. 

3. To establish special schools for incorrigibles and 
special classes for backward children. 

4. To provide for the conveyance of children in rural 
districts to central schools. 

5. To form voluntary associations for the mainte- 
nance of a retirement fund for teachers. 

Resolved, that we urge the passage of laws by which 
the following ends shall be secured: — 

1. Compulsory attendance in school during the entire 
school year of children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen, and the sure conviction and proper care of 
truants. 

2. An equalization of conditions by which with a 
good degree of local effort rural towns may receive such 
assistance from the state as will enable them to secure 
good teachers and provide good buildings and equipment. 

3. The requirement of a minimum qualification of 
teachers by which good character, high scholarship, and 
professional ability will be assured characteristics of all 
teachers in all towns of the state. 

4. Compulsory professional supervision either by 
municipalities singly or by districts composed of two or 
more towns. 

Resolved, that a committee of one for each of the New 
ingland states be appointed by the chair as a representa- 
tive of this association to urge upon the legislature the 
features of legislation mentioned in these resolutions. 

This resolution, which was prepared by the newly 
elected President Stone of Vermont, was passed unani- 
mously :— 

Resolved, that the educational policy of our new pos- 
sessions be shaped, then educational interests be en- 
trusted, and the educational affairs be administered by 
recognized educators. 

That the schools be kept alienated from all sectarian 
interference and control. 

That the principles of a free and democratic education 
be observed. 

That the English language be introduced and become 
the common language of the schools in the most expedi- 
tious, but frictionless, manner possible; and 

That all funds appropriated and distributed by govern- 
ment for school instruction shall be given only to those 
schools which are free and public, in which the English 
language is taught and used, and which are absolutely 
under the control of the government. 

‘That appropriations for education be in proportion to 
the importance and value of the subject as compared 
with all other interests. 
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Child-Life 


Readers 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Brockton, Mass. 
Fully Illustrated in Colors. 


Child-Life, the central idea of these books, is the theme 


The amount of reading matter in the First and Sec- Wl 
ond Readers is yreater than is ajforded by most books of : 
the same grade. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


These books have been planned to improve upon the existing school readers in 
several respects. The most conspicuous improvements that they possess are: 
Reading matter more interesting to the child. 

Superior pictorial and mechanical effect. 


These books can he used with any method of teach- 
ing reading. 


I. Child Life—A First Reader. 
of every lesson. Il, Child Life in Tale and Fable—A Second Reader. 
Child Life in Many Lands—A Third Reader. 
IV. Child Life in Literature—A Fourth Reader. 


Easier lessons for fyst and second year. — 
Covers that can always be kept clean. 


Price, 25 cts. 
Price, 35 cts. 


(In preparation) 


Outline drawings are inserted occasionally in First 
Reader. 


The aim of the Second Reader is to develop a taste 
3 tor good reading while helping the child to learn to 
(In preparation) read. 


The stories have been carefully selected from the 
store of literature for children—legends, 
tales, and fables. 


NATURE WORK for PRIMARY GRADES. 
Mrs. L. L. W. Witson, Ph. D., Philadelphia Normal School 


NATURE STUDY for GRAMMAR GRADES. 


By WILBUR JACKMAN, 
Department of Natural 
Science, Chicago Nor- 
mal School. 


A Manual for the 
Guidance of Pupils 
below the High. . 
School. 


Revised Edition. 
PRICE $1.00. 


Also in Five Parts 
History Manual (for teachers), 30¢ 


Nature Study Manual. Preface by Francis W. Parker, Chicago Normal School.  Priog 905 


: First Nature Reader. Second Year Work. 
for Girls. } Second Nature Reader. Third and Pdi Year. 


Wilson’s United States 


History Reader 


60 cts. 
Each 20c 


Price 35c 
Price 35c 


HANDBOOK OF NATURE STUDY. 


For Teachers and Pupils in Elementary Schools. 


By D. Lance, Public Schools, St. Paul, Minn. 
Price $1.00 


MACAULAY ’S ESSAY ON MILTON. By C. Frencu, 
Principal of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, III. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON ADDISON. By C. W. FRENcH. 
THE PRINCESS. By W. Farranp, Associate Master, Newark 
Academy, N. J. 
COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. By T. PF. 
INGTON, South Side High School, Milwaukee. 
POPE'S ILIAD. 
Philadelphia. 


MILTON’S COMUS, LYCIDAS, and Other Poems. Ed- 
ited by ANpREw J. GeorGz, High School, Newton, Mass. 


Hunt- 


By ALBERT SMyrk, Central High School, 


Macmillan’s 
Pocket 
Serics 
English 
Classics 


Levanteen. Each 25 cts. 


BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. by S. C. 
Newsom, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis. 

MACBETH. By C. W. Frencu. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. By Zetma Gray, East Side 
High School, Saginaw, Mich. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By H. W. Boynron, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. 


DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. By Percivat 
Cuupsp, Vice-Principal Ethical Culture School, New York. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S SILAS MARNER. Edited by E. L. 
Gutick, Lawrenceville School, New Jersey. 


BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Edited 
by ANDREW J. GrorGE, High School, Newton, Mass. 


History of Greece 


For High Schools and Academies. 


“ [tis one of the best books 


“ [tis the most satisfactory 


of the kind that I have ever 
seen.’ —Superintendent W. 
E. Harcn, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


“Tt is well adapted to the 
needs of students.”’— Prof. 
EARL W. Dow, University 
of Michigan. 


Pror. J. A. James, Northwestern University, Evanston, Jil.: ‘ I have 
taken great pleasure in examining Professor Adams’s ‘ European History.’ 
Teachers and students of history are certainly greatly indebted to him for 
this very suggestive volume, which presents the onward movement of his- 


By Georce WILLIS BorsrorD, Ph. D., Instructor in the History of Greece and Rome in Harvard. 
° 8vo. Half Leather. Price” $1.10. 


‘* In comparison with the distinctively political and military histories 
I have read, this is a welcome relief. The method of using contempo- 
raneous material, not only to illustrate, but even to tell the history of a 
period, though not new, is remarkably well carried out. Inthe matter 
of illustrations, maps, and references for topical readings, the book is 
by far superior to any I have examined.” 


Classical High School, 


EVERETT KIMBALL 
Worcester, Mass. 


European History 
AN OUTLINE OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


By Georce Burton Apams, Professor of History in Yale University. 


For Schools and Colleges. 
8vo. Half Leather. Price $1.40. 


become an ideal text- book.” 


tory in such a satisfactory manner.” 


‘*A Student’s History of the United States.”’ 


By Epwarp Cuannine, Professor of History, Harvard University. 
New Edition with additions, half leather. 


Side Lights on American History. 


By Henry W. Exvsoy, A.M., Lecturer of the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
National Period: Before the Civil War. 


Lewis’ A First Book in Writing English. 
Carpenter's Principles of English Grammar. 
Davenport and Emerson’s Principles of Grammar. 
Foster’s Syllabus of English Grammar. 


text-book in Greek history 
that I have ever yet seen.” — 
ALaric B. STarT, H. S., 
New Britain, Ct. 


“7 believe that Professor 
Adams has constructed the 
best general history that is 
now in existence.’ —Prof. U. 
G. WEATHERLY, Univer- 
sity of Indiana. 


Pror. Cart Evans Boyp, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, la.: ** The 
work represents the latest development in methods of hiscorical instruction. 
In institutions whose library facilities will permit of its use, it cannot fail to 


Source Book of American History. 


Edited by Busunecy Hart, Ph.D., 
Price, $1.40. 


A German Reader, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Edited, with Notes,and Vocabulary, by Waterman T. 
Hewett, Ph.D., Professor of the German Language 


and Literature in Cornell University. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


by the 


Price, 75 cts. 


Price 80 cents 
Price 75 cents 
Price 65 cents 
Price 60 cents 


Elementary Physical Geography. 

For High School only. 
First Book in Physical Geography. 

9th Grade Grammar, or first year in High School. 
Elementary Geology, High Schools. 


Professor of History in Harvard University. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND READERS. 


Price, 60 cts. 


The Study of History in Schools. 


Report of the American Historical Association, 


COMMITTEE OF SEVEN. 


Price, 50 cts. 


Tarr’s Physical Geography. 


Price $1.40 


Price $1.10 
Price $1.40 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relicving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 

Taken before retiring, it 


quiets the nerves and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 19-20-21: Northeastern lowa 
Teachers’ Association at Independence. 


October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association at Middleboro. 


November 2-3-4: The Southwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association at Creston. 


§ 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

AUBURN. E. J. Winslow, Bates ‘93, 
has been elected sub-master of the Ed- 
ward Little high school in place of Dr. 
Lambert, resigned. Mr. Winslow has 
been for three vears submaster of the 
high school at Farmington, N. H. Har- 
old Goddard of this city has been elected 
principal of the Lincoln grammar school 
in New Auburn. Mr. Goddard was a 
member of class of ‘00 at Bates. He 
taught the latter part of the last school 
vear in the Webster grammar school of 
this city. 

Francis S. Brick, superintendent of 
schools in Belfast, reports a gain of ten 
scholars in the city over last year, the re- 
turns of the caucus showing scholars to 
the number of 1,254. 

Rev. Father Collins, president of St. 
Mary’s College, Van Buren, has been em- 
powered, by an act of the recent legisla- 
ture, to confer degrees of art on the 
alumni of the institution. 

KENT’S HILL. The trustees of the 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female 
College have elected to the faculty of in- 
struction: Professor of mathematics, A. 
(. Russell of Norwood, Mass.; professor of 
Latin, W. H. Leslie of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, ’99; Dunn professor of English liter- 
ature and normal instruction, Arthur H. 
Nason of Augusta; teacher in the art 
school, Miss Lucy C, Chapin of Syracuse, 
™. 

ALFRED. The public library soon to 
be erected is to be a fine building. In- 
stead of a $5,000 donation, $20,000 is to be 
spent on this structure. 

BRUNSWICK. One of the most inter- 
esting additions recently made to Bowdoin 
College library is a collection of auto- 
graphs and letters of famous men. The 
collection was given to the college by Hon. 
Robert B. Winthrop, Jr., and was selected 
by him from the letters of his father, Gov- 
ernor Winthrop,in whose honor one of the 
college domitories, Winthrop hall, was 
named. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


WEIRS. The first session began July 
19 and will continue until September 5, 
under the direction of La Roy F. Griffin. 
A. M., late professor of physical science at 
Colby Academy. The faculty, so far as ar- 
ranged, is as follows: Professor Griffin. 
Brown, psychology, physies, and astron- 
omy; Herbert F. Moores, B. S.. New 
Hampshire College, M. E., Cornell, mathe- 
matics; Miss Lillian E. Sprague, Albany 
normal college, methods of teaching: 
Charles D. Raston, A. B., Brown, Latin and 
Greek; Nathan L. Griffin, Yale medical, 


00, physiology; Ira H. Derby, B. 5., Har- 
vard, chemistry; Walter Leroy Smith, 
commercial teacher, Laconia* high school, 
bookkeeping, with penmanship; Frank E. 
Easton, Brown, ’00, French; H. W. Clouzh, 
A. B.. Tufts, college readings; Miss C, A. 
Churchill, Exeter, elementary class; Miss 
Annie M. Nash, instrumental music, 
piano: Fred H. Osgood, vocal culture; 
Miss Annie Dow, painting. 

VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. The ninety-fifth com- 
mencement of the University of Vermont 
and State Agricultural College occurred 
June 25-29 according to the following pro- 
gramme: Sunday, June 25, baccalaureate 
sermon by the president at the College- 
street church; anniversary of Y. M. C. A. 
at the College-street church; Mondav, 
June 26, class day exercises on the college 
green; senior promenade at the Billings 
library; Tuesday, June 27, annual meeting 
of Phi Beta Kappa: annual meeting of 
alumni association; , meeting of the ath- 
letic association; oration before the Phi 
Beta Kappa society by President William 
DeWitt Hyde, D. D., LL. D., of Bowdoin 
College: Kingsley prize speaking: 
Wednesday, June 28, orations by the grad- 
uating class—conferring of degrees; corpo- 
ration dinner at Van Ness house; presi- 
dent’s reception at Billings library; 
Thursday, June 29, entrance examina- 
tions in Williams science hall; medical 
commencement; exercises of graduation 
at the Opera house, followed by banquet 
at the Van Ness house; Music furnished 
by the Howard opera house orchestra. 

State Superintendent Stone has ar. 
ranged for summer schools for teachers as 
follows:- 

July 17, Rutland, Rey. C. H. Dunton, 
Poultney, manager. 

July 24, Barton, Principal G. A. An- 
drews, Derby, manager. 

July 24, Bradford, Principal F. KE. Prich- 
ard, Bradford, manager. 

July 24, Chester, Principal H. Dressel, 
Jr., Springfield, manager. 

July 24, Essex Junction, J. FE. Allen 
Westford, manager. 

July 24, Hardwick, W. H. Taylor, Hard- 
wick, manager. 

The corps of instructors will include the 
following: 

Hon. Henry Houck, deputy superintend- 
ent, Pennsylvania; Hon. G. T. Fletcher, 
agent Massachusetts board of education; 
Superintendent W. F. Rochelcau, Streator, 
1ll.; Superintendent H. W. Laill, Quincy, 
Mass.: Superintendent L. P. Nash, Hol- 
yoke,Mass.: Superintendent Alfred Turne”, 
Turners Falls, Mass.; Walter Sargent, ex- 
state supervisor of drawing, Massachu- 
setts: Principal W. P. Beckwith, normal 
school, Salem, Mass.; Prineipal Lewis 
Meader, Providence, R. 1.; Superintend- 
ent I. F. Hall, North Adams, Mass.; 
Supervisor Etta Austin Blaisdell, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

Workers from within the state are 
Superintendent H. K. Whitaker, Brattle- 
boro; Superintendent F. A. Bagnall, St. 
Albans: Superintendent H. K. Jones, St 
Johnsbury; Superintendent J. L. Alger, 
Bennington; Principal W. E. Ranger, nor- 
mal school, Johnson; Principal C. H. Mor- 
rill, Bakersfield; Principal A. B. Crawford, 
Bellows Falls: Mrs. Lydia Beck, St. Johns- 
lury; Mrs. J. L. Alger, Bennington; Miss 
KE. K. Herrick, supervisor of drawing, Bur- 
lington; Miss Elizabeth Hall, principal 
of training department, Randolph normal 
school; Miss Sarah J. Whitney, principal 
of training department, Castleton normal 
school. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

SOMERVILLE. F. O. Small has been 
elected submaster in the English high 
school, the position made vacant by the 
resignation of Merle S. Getchell 

SALEM. The third session of the 
teachers’ summer institute, under the 
joint management of the state board of 
education and the north shore summer 
school association, was held in the new 
normal school building, Salem, Wednes- 
day, July 5, to Friday, July 14. The exer- 
cises of this institute were held in three 
sections, and were well attended, 

SOUTH HADLEY. William R. Hill of 
western Pennsylvania was elected school 
principal in the South Hadley high sehoc] 
at the last meeting of the school board. 
Mr. Hill comes from one of the small 
towns in western Pennsylvania. He is 
thirty years old, unmarried, and has had 
SIX vears’ experience at teaching He is 
a graduate of Brown University. 

FRAMINGHAM. Alfred C. Faye has 


heen elected principal of the Framing-' 


ham high school, at a salary of $2,000 an- 
nually. He is principal of the Dover 
(N. H.) high school and is a graduate of 
Harvard College, 

WALTHAM. Superintendent W. 
Parkinson was in attendance at the insti- 
tute at Ellsworth, Me., last week, having 


A CLEAN MAN. 

Outside cleanliness is less than half 
the battle. A man may scrub himself a 
dozen times a day, and 
still be unclean. Good 
health means cleanliness 
not only outside, but in- 
side. It means a clean 
stomach, clean bowels, 
clean blood, a clean 
liver, and new, clean, 
healthy tissues and fi- 
bers in every organ of * 
the tbody. The man 
who is clean in this 
way will look it and act 
it. He will work with i 
energy and think clean, clear, healthy 
thoughts. 

He will never be troubled with liver, 
lung, stomach or blood disorders. | Dys- 
pepsia and indigestion originate in 
unclean stomachs. Blood diseases are 
found where there is unclean blood. 
Consumption and bronchitis 
mean unclean lungs. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery prevents these 
&® diseases, It makes a man's 
yy insides clean and healthy. 
It cleans the digestive or- 
gans, makes pure, clean 
blood, and clean, healthy 

\ flesh. It doesn’t make the 

f § flabby fat of corpulency, 

4 but the firm flesh of health. 

It restores tone to the nervous system, 

and cures nervous exhaustion and 

prostration. It contains no alcohol 

to inebriate or create craving for injuri- 
ous stimulants. 

Mr. Johu L,. Coughenour, of Glen Savage, 
Somerset Co., Pa., writes: ‘‘My appetite was 
unusually poor, and I was as weak and nerv- 
ous as though I had been starved for months. 
My heart kept throbbing continually and I was 
short of breath. Finally I wrote to you for ad- 
vice and you informed me that I had indigestion 
and a torpid liver. I did not think vour diag- 
nosis was right, but I ordered six bottles of 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ from you and began 
its use After usjng three bottles I began to im- 
prove slowly and soon went to work, and I have 
been working ever since.”’ 

Constipation is the most unclean un- 
cleanliness. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pel- 
lets cure it. They never gripe. 


been engaged to give a series of addresses , 
there. The school board has increased 
the salary of Mr. Parkinson for the com- 
ing vear. 

CONCORD. The town has always had 
good schools, and is becoming much inter- 
ested in manual training and art educa- 
tion. The Misses Pritchard of New York 
summer residents here, have’ indicated 
their intention of giving the town a gen- 
erous sum for the equipment of a manual 
training school. 

NEWTON. The school committee, 
after a stormy meeting July 12, elected 
Albert B. Fifield superintendent of schools 
by a vote of nine to four. Mr. Fifield is 
supervising principal at New Haven, 
Conn. 

NORTH ADAMS. The city council has 
passed an order for an appropriation of 

55,000 for the purchase of land and erec- 
tion of a school building in ward 8. 

CAMBRIDGE. An _ informal reception 
was tendered to the students of the Har- 
vard summer school in Memorial hall 
July 12. The affair was under the direc- 
tion of the committee of the summer 
school, and from 8 to 11 o'clock about 700 
students were received. The reception 
committee comprised Professor §., 
Shaler, Secretary Montague Chamberlain 
Professor Paul H. Hanus, Professor H. C. 
G. von Jagemann, Professor T. W. Rich- 
ards, J. W. Hurlburt, Mrs. Shaler. and 
Mrs. Hanus. Music was furnished by an 
orchestra and dancing was enjoyed for an 
hour, Those present included many 
members of the Harvard faculty. Re- 
freshments were served during the even- 
ing. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. The Connecticut teach- 
ers’ annuity guild has acted favorablv 
upon the charter of incorporation which 
has been passed by the last session of the 
general assembly. Since January 1 
nearly $400 has been forwarded to the 
financial secretary, Miss C. BE. Hopkins of 
Norwich. The amount raised by the 
three performances of “Nathan Hale.” at 
Parsons’ theatre, Hartford, was a_ little 
more than $1,000, which is in the hands of 
the treasurer, Joseph A. Graves. principal 
of the South school. The fund which has 
already been gathered amounts to $15,000 
and is invested in such a Way that with 
the assessments from members the income 
is about $5,000 a year. No annuities can 
be paid until after October 1, 1900. and it 
is hoped that by that time there will be 
a fund of $25,000 in the treasury. All the 
counties of the state are represented, but 
Tolland and Litchfield counties are not 


largely represented in the guild ag yet. 
The assessments of the members, amount 
to one per cent. of their salaries, provided 
the salary does not exceed $1,000 annual y. 
These who have salaries of $1,000 or over 
pay $10 annually for the $1,000 and fifty 
cents additional for every $100 in excess 
of that amount, but the assessment cannot 
be in excess of $20. The annuities ar. 
paid to teachers upon retirement from th: 
profession after long service, for disabil- 
ity, and amount to 50 per cent. of the 
salary the teacher was receiving at the 
time of retirement, no teacher to receive 
more than $500 as an annuity. 

NEW HAVEN. suggestion 
been actively advanced by several mem 
hers of the Yale university corporation 
that when the new administration com- 
mences next fall the Yale treasury he 
turned into a regular bank with a char- 
ter either from the state or as an organi 
zation under national law. The matter 
has been under consideration for some 
time, but it was not until this summer that 
it has been actively discussed. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


ROCHESTER. At a late meeting of the 
trustees of the University of Rochester 
Professor Rush Rhees, D. D., of the fac- 
ulty of Newton Theological Seminary 
Newton Centre, Mass., was elected pres 
dent of the university, to succeed Dr 
David J. Hill, now first assistant secretary 
of state of the United States. . Mr. Rhees 
is of Welsh extraction and is thirty-eight 
years of age. He was recently married at 
Northampton, Mass., to the daughter of 
President Seelye of Smith College. 

CHAUTAUQUA. The Chautauqua as- 
sembly for 1899 opened June 28. The 
assembly this year celebrated the quarter 
century mark in its existence, the first 
meeting of the association being held in 
1874. Bishop Vincent, the founder ot 
Chautauqua, the leader of the first meet 
ing, held twenty-five vears ago in the 
grove on the site of the present magnifi 
cent buildings, was the leader of the meet- 
ing. The opening this year is character- 
ized by several noteworthy features. Two 
new schools have been added to the Chau 
tauqua College—-the school of domestic 
science and the school for parents. One 
of the features of the summer's work wil! 
be the school for teachers conducted at the 
expense of the state of New York, where 
New York state school teachers will re 
ceive instruction in branches pertaining 
to pedagogy. Financially, the assembly 
was never so strong as at present. Many 
of the floating debts have been canceled; 
much has been expended for improve- 
ments upon the grounds and public build- 
ings: @bout $20,000 is on hand in the fund 
for the proposed building to be known as 
the Hall of the Christ. and it is intended 
to begin work on this next week. An en- 
dowment, first in the history of the move- 
ment, has been obtained to the amount of 
$50,000, the interest on which is to be used 
for furthering the work. Of this endow- 
ment, Miss Helen Gould gave $25,000, and 
the remaining $25,000 was given by many 
friends of the assembly. It is the wish of 
Bishop Vincent and other Chautauqua 
leaders to make this endowment reach the 
generous sum of $200,000 within a short 
time. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

WEST CHESTER. The largest class 
in the history of the state normal school 
in West Chester was graduated this year 
The exercises occurred in the auditorium 
at the school, in the presence of a large 
audience, where diplomas were presented 
to 119 members of the senior class. The 
large audience room and the halls near it 
were packed with students and visitors 
representing all the states in this section 
The stage was occupied by the faculty of 
the school and the clergymen, Rev. D. W 


HOW’S THIS ? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. 

WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN. 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally. 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 cents 
Testi- 


per bottle. Sold by all druggists. 
monials free. 
Hall’s Fami'y Pills are the best. 
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Itis Incontrovertible! 


The Editor of the “Christian Million,” 
under the heading of General Notes, on 
August 20, 1896, wrote :— 

‘*A good article will stand u its own 
merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
will continue long which does not, in a more 
or less degree, harmonize with the state- 
ments which are published concerning it.’’ 


Mr. Hall Caine, 

Author of ** The Deemster,” “* The Manx- 
man,” *“* The Christian,” etc., when speak- 
ing on “Criticism,” recently, said :— 

‘*When a thing that is advertised greatly 
is good it goes and goes permanently ; when 
it is bad, it only goes for a while ; the public 
finds it out.’’ 


The Proprietor of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


has said over and over again :— 


‘It is a fallacy to imagine that anything 
will sell just because it is advertised. How 
many nostrums have been started with glare 
and snuffed out in ne pap The fact is, a 
man is not easily gulled a second time; and 
every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times 
more harm than one satisfied does good. 
Assuredly the sale of more than 6, ,000 
boxes of BEECHAM’S PILLS per annum, 
after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- 
clusive testimony of their popularity, su- 
periority and proverbial worth.”’ 

Beecham's Pills have for many years been the popular 
family medicine wherever the English language is spoken, 
and they ow stand without a rival. In boxes, 10 cents 
and 25 cents each, atall drug stores, 


Sheppard of Southampton, and Rey. 
Arthur Rogers of West Chester, who took 
part in the religious exercises. President 
Ceorge Edward Reed, of Dickinson Col- 
lege. sat beside Dr. G. M. Phillips. The 
board of trustees was represented by 
President John J. Pinkerton, Joseph H. 
Baldwin, and J. Preston Thomas. 
The new catalogué shows an attendance 
of 649 students for the fall and winter 
term, and of 685 students for the spring 
term, while the whole number of different 
students in attendance during the year 
reached 830. The following tabulation of 
the attendance for the year may prove in- 
teresting: — 


Number during first 649 
Number during second term ....... .-........ G85 
Total number Of Students.... 
Number in attendance both terms. ....... .. 504 
Number of different students during year..... 830 
Vennsylvania (representing 42 counties),...... 764 
New Jersey ........... 2 
North Carolina ....... 2) JAMAICA. .. 3 


These are the largest numbers of stu- 
dents ever in attendance here. But ap- 
parently next year’s school will show a 
substantial increase over these figures. 
More than three hundred boarders have 
already engaged rooms for the fall term, 
more than ever before at this date. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

MORGANTOWN. _ Professor Ss. B. 
Brown, professor of geology in West Vir- 
ginia University, has been invited by the 
Union Pacific railroad company to assist 
in making an examination of the Laramie 
formation in Wyoming. The work began 
July 17 and will last about four weeks.—— 
Professor St. George Tucker Brooke of the 
law faculty of West Virginia University, 
has been engaged for the summer to write 
some articles for the American and Eng- 
lish encyclopaedia of law,a standard work 
published by the Edward Thompson com- 
pany of New York.——Dr. P. B. Reynolds, 
professor of philosophy in West Virginia 
University, will spend the summer making 
some investigations at Cornell and Colum- 
bia Universities. Dr. Reynolds has in 
preparation a text-book in ethics which 
his pupils and friends hope will soon be 
published.——There were seven graduates 
in civil engineering at West Virginia Uni- 
versity this year, and all of them had se- 
cured good positions before the day of 
their graduation—one in Iowa, two in 
Chicago, one with the South Penn Oil 
Company, one in Pittsburg, and two in 
Philadelphia.__—Plans have been adopted 
for the three new buildings at West Vir- 
ginia University for which the legislature 
made appropriations. They are a library 
and museum, to be built of stone; an 
armory, to be built of stone; and a 
mechanic arts building, to be built of 
brick and stone.——-Dr. Washington Glad- 
den of Columbus, Ohio, one of the most 
celebrated of American preachers and lec- 
turers, delivered the convocation address 
at the beginning of the summer quarter 
at West Virginia University July 1, on 
“The Form and Substance of Culture.” 

Dr. A. D. Hgpkins, professor of eco- 
nomic entomology at West Virginia Uni- 


Town Meeting 


HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . 


investiga- 
should feel like investiga. Holden System for Preserving Books,” 
ting the merits of the 
which greatly decreases the expense for text- 
books per annum, and thus saves the . . . 


Taxpayers’ Money. 


is positive proof of great economical value. 

It only costs 3 per cent of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 

50 per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. ; 

All we ask is a fair trial. If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 

system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 

We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. . 

Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 

This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


Box 643. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER 


We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 


CO. Springfield Mass. 


versity, has returned from the northwest- 
ern states, where he has been on a mis- 
sion for the United States agricultural de- 
partment, investigating the ravages of cer- 
tain injurious insects. The mission was 
an important one, and the selection of Dr. 
Hopkins by the United States government 
was a high tribute to his ability. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


OHIO. 


MARIETTA. A parents’ and teachers’ 
union has been formed here under the 
guidance and inspiration of Superintend- 
ent H. G. Williams. The organization is 
an outgrowth from the mothers’ clubs of 
the city, and was instituted to “Discuss 
practical phases of public education.” 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. J. R. Nichols; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Morgan; secretary, Miss Kath- 
erine Gear; executive committee, H. G. 
Williams, Mrs. E. P. Hadley, John A. 
Stone, and Miss Fannie Barbour. Rev. 
Mr. Coil suggested the objects of the asso- 
ciation as follows: “First object of the 
union is to encourage teachers. Teachers 
ought to expect more from parents than 
pay. Second object, criticise the teachers 
frankly and kindly. Teachers are criti- 
cised enough, but not in the right way. 
If you have nothing but a growl, keep 
still; but if you havea criticism that is 
kind and the purpose of which is to do 
good, give it. Third, promote a public in- 
terest in the schools. Fourth, encourage 
teachers to visit parents. The teachers 
will learn the circumstances connected 
with each child, and therefore can act ac- 
cordingly. Fifth, help the development 
of true character. Sixth, encourage the 
beautifying of grounds, schoolrooms, ete. 
Seventh, direct the reading of the chil- 
dren, and so cultivate the taste for good 
reading. There must be a concerted ac- 
tion to check the tendency of the children 
to read bad literature. Eighth, raise the 
standard of teaching. Ninth, means to 
check the cigarette habit and the use of 
profane language. The latter is very 
prevalent. There is no boy twelve years 
old who has not used profane language—- 
at first thoughtlessly, afterwards viciously. 
Tenth, raise the standard of courtesy in 
public and private.”” These round table 
topics were discussed: ‘‘The Field Before 
Us,” “Reading Matter for Children,’ “A 
Free Public Library—How to get It,” 
“How the Parent Can Help the Teacher,” 
“The Value of True Courtesy,” “The 
Adornment of the Schoolroom.”’ 

PUT-IN-BAY. The fifty-second annual 
meeting of the Ohio State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Hotel Victory, Lake 
Erie, June 27, 28, 29. There was a large 
attendance and an especially fine pro- 
gramme provided. The following 
was the organization for 1899: General 
association—-President, E. B. Cox, Xenia; 
vice-presidents, J. W. Moore, Leetonia; 
Bertha Ruess, Mansfield; Susan Dillon, 
Cleveland; Mary E. Hall, Piqua; H. L. 
Frank, Fostoria; J. F. Fenton, Coshocton; 
secretary, Solomon Weimer, Cleveland; 
treasurer, Dr. J. A. Shawan, Columbus. 
Department of superintendence—Presi- 
dent, H. B. Williams, Sandusky; sec- 
retary, U. D. Clephane, Mack. Com- 
mittee of general association—Execu- 
utivecommittee, Arthur Powell, chairman, 
Marion: John E. Morris, secretary, Alli- 
ance: Edward P. Dean, Kenton; J. L. 
MacDonald, Wellsville; Dr. W. O. Thomp- 
son, Oxford; E. W. Wilkinson, Cincinnati. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The Tilinois Society for 
Child Study has now completed the fourth 
year of its history. The first meeting was 
held at Champaign, in 1895. The last an- 


nual meeting was held at Chicago, July 7 
and 8, 1899. The “Transactions” of the 
society, as thus far published, have taken 
an important place in the literature of 
child study, and are of much service for 
discussion in local clubs, as well as for 
private reading of individual members. 
The practical efficiency of these publica 
tions may be greatly increased by bring- 
ing the local clubs and the educational de- 
partments of the women’s clubs_ into 
closer relation with the secretary and edi- 
tor of the Child Study Society. Letters 
and their answers and reports from these 
local clubs should form an important part 
of the transactions. Dr. Colin A. Scott of 
the Chicago normal school has been made 
managing editor of the “Transactions,” 
published by the society. The ‘Trans- 
actions’ of the Illinois Society for 
Child Study are designed for students 
and workers in child study; this, of 
course, includes all parents,  teach- 
ers, and students who wish to keep 
acquainted with the best efforts that 
are being made towards securing a better 
understanding and treatment of children. 
The best papers and discussions at the an- 
nual congress of the Child Study Society 
are also published in these proceedings. 
Letters of inquiry and their answers, with 
suggestions as to lines of study and inves- 
tigation, are an important part of these 
“Transactions.”’ The membership fee of 
one dollar per year secures to each person 
the publications for one year. All old 
members and others interested in the work 
of this society should send a dollar to the 
secretary, Charles H. Thurber, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. This will secure 
the*Transactions”’ for the year beginning 
July next, which will include the papers 
of the next annual congress. The officers 
for 1898-99 were: President, Charles A. 
MeMurry; vice-presidents, Francis W. 
Parker, Mrs. K. V. MceMullin; secretary- 
treasurer, Charles H. Thurber; executive 
committee,Colin A. Scott (chairman), the 
above officers (ex officio), George A. Coe, 
W. S. Christopher, Mary C. Bourland. 
Among the speakers in the congress July 
7 and 8 were: Francis W. Parker, Frank 
Hall, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Joseph C. Gor- 
don, Albion W. Small, and Harry Pratt 
Judson, 
MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. The American Park and 
Out-door Art Association held its annual 
meeting June 27, 28, 29. The following 
papers were presented: “Boston Com- 
mon,” by President E. J. Parker, Quincy, 
lll.; ‘The Relation of Reservoirs to Publ.c 
Parks,” by F. L. Olmsted, Jr., Boston; 
“The Parks and the People,” by R. J. 
Coryell, Detroit; “A City’s Debt to its Cit- 
izens,’’ by Professor A. H. Griffiths, De- 
troit; “Out-door Art in School and College 
Grounds,” by Professor W. J. Beal, Lan- 
sing, Mich. Many other interesting sub- 
jects were discussed, and the convention 
proved very successful, every effort being 
made to make the occasion enjoyable as 
well as profitable. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The following officers 
have been elected to the N. E. A.: Presi- 
dent, A. P. Corson, ex-state superintend- 
ent of schools of Ohio; secretary, Irwin S. 
Howard of Winona, Minn.; treasurer, C. 
G. Pearse, superintendent of schools at 
Omaha. 

NEWMAN. A special train of nine 
coaches, on the way from St. Louis to Los 
Angeles, loaded with teachers going to at- 
tend the National Educational Association 
convention at Los Angeles, crashed into 
a freight train within 300 yards of the 


depot at Newman, Stanislaus county. 


Two women were killed and thirteen pas- 
sengers injured. The killed were: Miss 
Addie Harris of St. Louis, and Mrs. Lena 
Hammond of Seneca Falls, N. Y. None 
of the injured will die. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


DE SMET. The eleventh annual nor- 
mal-institute of Kingsbury county was 
held July 10 to 21. B. J. Woodbury is 
county superintendent, and arranged a 
fine programme. There was a large at- 
tendance and the meeting was very profit- 
able. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. Hon. W. B. Hill of Macon 
has been elected chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, to succeed Dr. W. B. 
Boggs, who resigned several months ago. 


MR. GETCHELL’S PROMOTION. 
The departure from Somerville of Merle 
S. Getchell, who has been with the Eng- 
lish high school as submaster since the 
opening of the school, will be a regretta- 
ble loss to the city. Mr. Getchell leaves 
Somerville to become the principal of the 
Hyde Park high school, with a substantial 
increase in salary, in addition to his pro- 
motion as the head of a large school, 
Somerville’s loss, however, will be Mr. 
tetchell’s gain, and he is to be congratu- 
lated on his appointment. Besides turn- 
ing out hundreds of pupils of a high 
standard, the Somerville high schools 
have developed some excellent teachers. 
Somerville Journal. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA—ITS 
PROGRESS IN TWO YEARS. 

It is gratifying to know that our univer- 
sity not only stands well at home, but its 
progress is noted outside our borders, The 
Times is permitted to copy an extract 
from a private letter to the president from 
a distinguished Alabamian now teaching 
in a sister state. This is not a letter from 
a personal friend, as Mr. Powers never 
saw the writer:— 

“T am delighted with the progress the 
University of Alabama is making. It 
now has a faculty of young, progressive 
university men, and the curriculum is as 
high as the best.” 

The writer is a very careful man in his 
statements, thoroughly familiar with the 
educational movements in the country, 
himself a distinguished doctor of philoso- 
phy from the Johns Hopkins University. 
The publication of his name would greatly 
add to the strength of the commendation 
of the university.—Tuscaloosa Times. 


‘Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted. ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 


rium Bldg., Chicago, Lil. 4,000 positions filled. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
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THE SIMPLON TUNNEL. 


Work has at last actually been begun 
on the Simplon tunnel, that famous tunnel 
concerning which so much has_ been 
written during the past fifty years. 

By the terms of the contract the tunnel 
is to be completed on May 13, 1904; for 
every day of delay after that date the con- 
tractors are to pay a fine of $1,000. The 
total cost will be 54,500,000 francs. The 
Simplon road has the great advantage 
over all others, including the Saint Got- 
hard and Mont Cenis, of not being a moun- 
tain railway. The culminating point of 
the railway will be at a height of 705 
metres against 1,159 metres for the Got- 
hard, 1,294 metres for the Mont Cenis, and 
1,310 metres for the Arlberg. This is a 
great point in favor of the Simplon, since 
the absence of any steep incline, and the 
absence, also, of Alpine snow storms in 
winter, will lessen both the cost and diffi- 
eilties of running trains through the 
tunnel. Compared with other Alpine 
tunnels, the Simplon is to be finished in 
a very short space of time, five years and 
six months, whereas it took twelve years 
to build the Mont Cenis and ten for the 
Saint Gothard. 

The starting point of the new tunnel on 
the Swiss side is the little town of Brigue, 
at the foot of the Simplon pass and of the 
road which Napoleon built at the begin- 
ning of the century. Brigue is a very 
ancient town, and was formerly ruled by 
the noble family of Stockalper. The 
Stockalpers, one of the most aristocratic 
of the Valais ‘‘noblesse,”’ distinguished 
themselves as soldiers in the service of 
the kings of France and Navarre during 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, and thus made the 
name of Stockalper famous throughout 
the continent. It is in the old ancestral 
palace of the family, overlooking the 
town of Brigue, that the contractors for 
the Simplon tunnel have set up their 
offices. 

The length of the tunnel will be twelve 
miles. It is to pass directly under the 
Kaltwasser glacier, at the foot of the 
Monte Leone, at a depth of 8,520 feet from 
the summit of that mountain. The 
northern entrance to the tunnel is at a 
height of 2,052 feet above sea level, the 
southern or Italian entrance at 1,893 feet 
above sea level, and the culminating 
point 2,115 feet. This incline was found 
necessary to allow the water to flow in 
both directions. The rock perforated so 
far on the Swiss side is mostly of quartz, 
and of granite on the Italian side. The 
daily progress made until now has been 
between four and five metres. In a few 
weeks’ time this rate will have been in- 
creased to seven metres, and later on the 
work will advance even more rapidly, 
when the new perforating machines have 
been brought into play. The machine 
used for perforating the rock is the Brandt 

‘perforating machine, already used on the 
Arlberg tunnel. 

The Simplon tunnel will be at a greater 
depth below the level of the soil than man 
has yet descended to. As a result, the 
workingmen in the process of tunneling 
have to contend against exceptional and 
almost intolerable heat. The average 
temperature in the St. Gothard was 
thirty degrees centigrade, ventilation beng 
obtained by means of compressed air, but 
the workingmen suffered from this tem- 
perature. In the Simplon the tempera- 
ture will rise as high as forty and forty- 
two degrees. To enable the workingmen 
to work several hours at a time without 
suffering too much from the heat, the 
company is to try the following new and 
interesting experiment: 

Instead of making but one tunnel, two 
parallel tunnels are to be built at a dis- 
tance of fifty-one feet from axis to axis. 
Tunnel No. 1, to the left, going from 
Brigue to Iselle, is the only one destined 
at present to be used for the railroad. 
Tunnel No. 2 built side by side to tunnel 
No. 1, is connected with it by transversal 
passages. Latcr on, in a few years’ time, 
when tunnel No. 1 will no longer suffice 
for the increasing traffic, the two tunne’s 
will be merged into one; but, in the mean- 
time, the second tunnel is to serve as a 
ventilator for the principal passage, to 
lower the temperature. The compressed 
air foreed into tunnel No. 2 will, on its 
way back, ventilate tunnel No. 1. The 
machines for compressed air now in use 
are built so as to be able to turn out 
seventy-eight cubic feet of air per second. 
The motor power for working all the 

machinery is derived at Brigue from the 
Rhone by means of a canal half a mile in 
length, which will turn out fifteen cubic 


The best of all Pills are Beecuam’s. 


feet of water per second. At Iselle the 
motor power is furnished by the River 
Diveria. 

When built, the tunnel will be aired by 
powerful ventilators. It is hoped, more- 
over, that before the tunnel is opened to 
traffic science will have made_ such 
progress that electricity will take the 
place of steam, thus doing away forever 
with the smoke nuisance.—Exchange. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT 
PARIS. 


Howard J. Rogers, director of education 
and social economy to the United States 
commission, Paris exposition, speaking of 
the educational exhibit of the United 
States, says:— 


“It is impossible to estimate how many 
sections of the country will be repre- 
sented in the educational exhibit, but 
probably there will be from sixty to 
seventy-five. The cities which have made 
adequate appropriations,and which will be 
represented completely in all depart- 
ments, from the kindergarten to the high 
school, are Boston, New York, Newark, 
Albany, Chicago, St. Paul, Omaha, and 
Denver. Many other cities are preparing 
work in special ways or to illustrate spe- 
cial features. The educational exhibit will 
be distinctly national in form, although all 
material contributed by any city or state 
will be properly credited to that locality. 
The effect is to show, irrespective of state 
lines, the best and most advanced work 
which is being done in every grade of pub- 
lic school work and in college and univer- 
sity departments in the United States. To 
accomplish this the exhibit will be ar- 
ranged by grades, so that one can find in 
one section all the primary work of each 
country, in another all the grammar 
school work, and so on. 


In the depart- 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.¥, 
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ment of higher education the same scheme 
will be followed, and instead of a certain 
definite amount being assigned to the 
great universities, the space is blocked in 
nine departments, viz., law, medicine, 
theology, pure science, philosophy, lan- 
guage and literature, fine arts. All of the 
great universities of the country are pre- 
paring exhibits in two or more of these 
departments as they choose.” 


FARMERS’ BOYS IN COLLEGE. 


Some interesting figures as to the pro- 
portion of farmers’ boys among college 
students have been gathered bythe Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist. It has returns from 
178 universities and colleges, reporting an 
attendance of 62.000 students, out of a 


total of 97,000 in all the higher educational! 
institutions in the country. In its analy- 
sis of the figures the Agricu‘turist re- 
duces the number of students considered 
to a little under 52,000, for some unex- 
plained reason, excluding, it says, ‘a few 
city colleges, like Harvard, Pratt Insti- 
tute, University of Rochester, Fisk Uni- 
versity,” and others. Out of this total cf 
about 52,000, it finds that nearly 21,000 are 
from the agricultural classes, or a_ per- 
centage of 40.2 from the farm. This per- 
centage varies largely in different sections 
of the country. It is 50.9 in the South, 
45.8 in the far West, 40.1 in the central 
West, 29.4 in the Middle States, and 29.1 in 
New England. “In no cther nation will 
any such condition be found,” comments 
the Agriculturist. “It is a wonderful 
tribute to the general intelligence of our 


Helpful and Delightful 


American farmers’ families, and to th: 
high hopes and deep aspirations of thei: 
sons and daughters. This exhibit adds 
mightily to the dignity of agriculture, a; 
least in the eyes of the masses in other 
vocations.”—New York Evening Post. 


THE FAMILY TRAIT. 


Daniel O'Connell, the great Irish orator. 
when taking a ride in the neighborhood 
of his house, had oceasion to ask an 
urchin to open a gate for him. The little 
fellow complied with much alacrity, and 


looked up with such an honest pleasure 
at rendering the slight service, that 
O’Connell, by way of saying something- 
anything, asked: “What's your name, my 
boy?” “Daniel O’Connell, sir,’ replied 
he, stoutly. “And who’s your father?” 
demanded the astonished liberator. 
“Daniel O’Connell, sir.” O’Connell 
tered a word or two under his breath, and 
then added aloud: ‘“‘When I see you again 
I'll give you a sixpence.”’ Riding briskly 
on he soon forgot the incident, and fell ty 
thinking of graver matters, when, aft: 
traveling some miles, he found his path 
obstructed by some fallen timber, which 
a boy was stoutly endeavoring to remove. 
On looking more closely, he discovered it 
to be the same boy he had met in the 
morning. “What!” cried he, “how do you 
come to be here, now?” ‘You said, sir. 
the next time you seen me you'd give me 
sixpence,” said the little fellow, wiping 
the perspiration from his brow. ‘Here 
it is,” said Daniel; ‘you are my son— 
never a doubt of it.” 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 

— — £9 
£3 Nature Study by Months. 29 
FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
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—Superintendent Springfield, Mass. 


Child Study of the Classics. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 
By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 
Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 
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‘It is beautifully written.” - ~Bishop Vincenr. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
New Plane and Solid Geometry.......... Beman and 
Grade Speller8. Book 
Adrian Dowson and 


Essays and Tales. 
She Stoops to Conquer and Good-natured Man..... 
Agnes 
Observational Geometry 
The Races of Europe (2 vols.)........ 
Pabo, the Priest ...... ........ Baring- 
The study of History in Schools..................... 
Educational Aims and Educational Values......... 
History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance. . 
Primary 
Composition and Rhetoric for Schools. Herrick and 

Paychology for Beginners........ sees 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Holland, = 
Hazen. 66 — 
Moore, Henry Holt & Co., New York. 1.25 
Addison. Cassell & Co., New York. 10 
Morison. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
Bronté, + 2.00 
Campbell. Harper & Bros., New York. —— 
Br scoe. “ “ 1 25 
Coulter. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1.10 
Steffens. F. A. Stokes Company, N. Y. 1.25 
Gould, a6 sé 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
Hanus. +s 1,00 
Renedict. RK. L. Myers & Co., Harrisburg. — 
Damon. Scott, Foresman, & Co., Chicago. 1.00 
Stanley. Open Court Pub, Co,, Chicago, 40 


PHYSIQUE OF ENGLISH UNIVER- 
SITY CREWS. 


One often sees comments in the papers 
referring to the fine physique with which 
British girls are now blest. This condi- 
tion is attributed to the healthier life they 


lead in consequence of the open-air exer- 
cise in which they indulge. But, so far as 
I know, nothing has been said about men. 
Perhaps they imagine they were always 
as big as they are now. It is interesting, 
therefore, to look to any tables which can 
evidence on the subject. Some 
such information can be found in the 
weights of the crews in the university 
race. The figures to which I am about to 
call attention reveal the fact that much 
heavier men now row for the university 
than was the case in former years. 
Whether or not this circumstance is due 
to any theory that may have been preva- 
lent that heavy men could not last the 
course, I do not know. Information on 
this point would certainly be interesting. 
The weights of both crews are recorded 
from the year 1841 inclusive until the 
present day. There was no crew averag- 
ing twelve stoneuntil Oxford, with exactly 
that weight, won in 1867, the. average 
weight being, roughly, about eleven and 
one-half stone. Until the end of 1877 
there were only four crews averaging 
twelve stone or over. From that date 
until 1887 there were six crews over that 
weight, but the weights under twelve stone 
had gone up considerably from the earlier 
periods. From 1887 until the present time 
there have only been five crews under 
twelve stone, both crews in 1888 being 
under that weight, and the Cambridge 
crew in 1894 being only a_half-pound 
under. So that for the last ten years 
there have, practically speaking, been 
only two crews under twelve stone. It 
is certainly significant that the increase 
of weight in the university crews should 
have been contemporaneous with the 
marked physical development of women. 
There seems to be no doubt that the 
modern system of public school education 
has effected a marked improvement in the 
physique of our race. Such a result is 
what one would naturally expect, or time 
and labor would have been expended in 
vain. Perhaps no event has done more 
to popularize athletic sports generally in 
schools than the university boat race. It 
is, therefore, very satisfactory to find that 
the records of that race show in such a 
marked degree the increase in physique 
among the young fellows at the univer- 
sity. The results at the university sports 
point in the same direction. There were 
some marvelous times in the old sprint 
races. But those were the good old days. 
The men walked up to the line like race- 
horses, and went off at the fall of the flag 
with a flying start; but just at the time 
when there is the very marked increase in 
development of weight in the university 
boat race it will be found that, taken all 
round, the times in the sports have im- 
proved greatly.—Truth. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


The debate on China lasted nine hours. 
The house was half full, and no one who 
witnessed the scene would have imagined 
that the half-serious, half-humorous de- 
bate was on a matter of vital importance 
to the existence of the British empire, and 
that it nearly concerned the position of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in Asia. To Ameri- 
cans the most important part of the de- 
bate was the declaration of the govern- 
ment made by Mr. Brodrick. ‘Although,’ 
he said, ‘“‘we are not prepared to police the 
inland parts of China, we are prepared to 
patrol the Yangtse river in order to protect 
our trade.” I understand that four gun- 
boats are already laid down for this pur- 
pose, and that the construction of a con- 


siderable flotilla adapted for inland river 
navigation has been decided on. Mr. 
Brodrick further announced that ministers 
“would be forced to advise the Chinese 
government against any steps calculated 
to transfer the government at Pekin to 
any other power.” Having parted with 
Manchuria, surrendered the rights of Eng- 
lish concessionaries for railway construc- 
tion in that province, it is difficult to un- 
derstand how the English government can 
carry out their promise to prevent Russia 
dominating the seat of government in 
China. Unless a radical change is made 
in the methods of obtaining recruits for 
the British army, there is no possibility of 
sending an expedition to China of more 
than 30,000 men—a number considered by 
experts quite insufficient to check the Rus- 
sian advance. Russia refuses to join in a 
definition of the Yangtse valley, and de- 
clines to undertake that no preferential 
railway rates shall be imposed on British 
trade. Lord Charles Beresford’s speech 
was punctuated with cheers and laughter 
from a house which was both interested 
and amused, but there was no apprecia- 
tion of the fact that mastery in Asia is 
slipping away from Anglo-Saxon hands 
and steadily gravitating towards the great 
Slav power, whose cousinship with the 
Mongol and practical knowledge of Orien- 
tals stand Russia in good stead in her 
policy of the break-up of China.—Arnold 
White, in Harper’s Weekly. 


COIN & STAMP ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


The United States government pro- 
poses to issue 50,000 silver dollars in com- 


memoration of the Lafayette monument. 
Four designs are now under consideration. 
The first shows portraits of Washington 
and Lafayette. On the reverse is a view 
of the monument. The second has Wash- 
ington on one side, Lafayette on the other. 
The third is somewhat like the second. 
The fourth design has portraits of Wash- 
ington, Lafayette, Lincoln, and Grant. 

An instructor in Columbia University 
had a fine collection of stamps, which 
were stolen. Suspicion eventually fell 
upon a former friend, who was arrested, 
and upon examining the albums handed 
to the police hundreds of Dr. Chittenden's 
stamps were identified. It is claimed the 
stamps were not stolen, but simply taken 
for a time to hurt the owner's feelings. 
Harper’s Round Table. 


MISCELLANY. 

There are some things in the world that 
one can’t understand. One is that you 
eatch a cold without trying; that if you 
let it run on, it stays with you; and if 
you stop it, it goes away. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect. 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
vale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


On a lark —Feathers. 

Always with the tide—Water. 

Uses pointed arguments—A bee.—Ex- 
change. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopp and theatres. 
to and from St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 138 Bung 


HICACO, Ili 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700 Seeks T e é 

ambitious for advancement rather than those without —” 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y¥, 


T Fourteenth year. Fills more positions i 
ness direct with employers, an did 
eachers personally Calls for 
Agency. now coming in. New Year-Book free. all, 
Address ©. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGU. 


Ten years in Chicago. ‘Per- 
manent clientage among the 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... 

Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : 8 TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


a nd F ie) R E | Cc | superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess 8, or 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pi , Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St. Wes Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., n Francisco. 


B. F. CLARK 
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Ave. 
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525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGIES 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Wat or resin 


WM. O, PRATT, Manage 


The Merrill T 
e Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 
P. I. MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 
K ACHER for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


| The HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


enrolling, it will investigate your record if you send your claims, references (nut testimonials), 
and twenty-five cents to it, at....-.... .... 352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOU 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


with successful ceperstnee or special preparation for teaching wanted 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 
vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now makirg 
selections of first-class teachers —college and normal graduates — for 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. BOOKLET, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


$ W i n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


, in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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AKRON, OHIO, WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Ageney 5 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Kellogg Ss Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE Kecommends teachers heartily. 


New England teachers wanted. 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend: H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
ations have weight with schoo! officials. No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Teachars Wanted Me 


We assist teachers in se- 
TEA E RS curing positions by sup- 

plying Colleges, Schools, 
and Families with Professors, Teachers, and Gov- 
ernesses Free of Charge. INTERSTATE TEACH- 
ERS ACENCY, 126 Washington St., Chicago. 
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THE COUNTRY IS FULL 


Of Amateur Photographers. Are you one? If so, you will 
find it exceedingly convenient to have one of our , 


PHOTO TRIMMERS. 


You know it is next to impossible to trim your 
prints square with the scissors, and a little cutter, 
small enough to be carried in your vacation trunk, 
will be found immensely handy. 


Our STUDIO CUTTER, knife ten inches long, is i Mo 
%3.00 ; the DANDY, with an eight-inch knife, is 82.00; mr 
and the DIAMOND, six-inch, only #1,25. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


YORK: ATLANTA: KANSAS CITY: 
ne. 16th St. 515 Grand Bldg. 418 E. 9th St. 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


HESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success _ Endorsed by all 
T the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 
with manuals for teachers. 


EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, ay s. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, wy ms. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN COLORS. 


Unmounted, $1.00.......... Mounted, with Rollers, $1.30......... . Booklet free. 
| The Prang Educational Company 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By JAMES F. WILLIs, Instructor in Eng'ish Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cenis. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAmes F. Wituis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,, 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for. circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. —_ 
Has a thorough and em course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
cy Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


of Grammar, Primary, and 

ungraded Schools never have 

been in as great demand as 

this spring. Calls for next year are greater than 

. ever before. Do not hesitate to write us, if you 
desire a change. We want teachers now. 


l WM. F. JARVIS, ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AKRON, OHIO, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


By FRANCIS W. 


By J. W. TROEGER. 


Grade. 


2. Harold’s Rambles............-- 
8. Harold’s Quests 


PARKER and NELLIE L. HELM. 
Six volumes, illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 


Net. 
1. Harold’s First Discoveries ...-$ .25 
.40 | 5. Harold’s Diseussions. 
.50 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED BY 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Uncle Robert’s Geography. 


A series of Geographical Readers. 


Grade. First to Sixtu YEARS. Net. | Grade. First ro Sixtu YEARS. Net. 
1. Playtime and Seedtime..------ $ .32|4. Rivers and Winds.......-..- In press. 
2. On the Farm .......----+++++++ .42|5. Mountains, Plain,and Desert ‘ 
8. Unele Robert’s Visit.---- ------ .50 | 6. Our Own Continent....-.---- 


Nature Study Readers. 


Five volumes, illustrated, t2mo. 


Grade. 
4. Harold’s Explorations ... 


THE PUBLISHERS. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


Teachers } 


Preparing for Examination in 
DESIRING TO TEACH 


SHOULD HAVE 


| HISTORY 


FOSTER’S : Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 


Clear. 


Concise. 


Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
- County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


{ 


Admirable | 3 


Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 


. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
4 5 p Pp 


Features 5: 


All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
». Movements toward Confederation. 
7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publishers. 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


43-47 East 10th St., 

e New Yorke 
N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


PROS and CONS, 


COMPLETE DEBATES Ros || |) 
Our foreign policy, the |AND 
currency, the Pariff, im- CONS 
migration, high license, | 
woman suffrage, penny | 
postage, transportation, | 
trusts department stores, 
ownership of CRaiG 
franchises, government 
control of telegraph. }} 
Both sides of the above |} 
and many other ques- 
tions completely debated, 
Directions for organizing 
and conducting a debat- 
ing society, with by-Jaws 
and parliamentary rules 
Price, $1.50 Postpaid. 
Cloth—469 Pages. 


HINDS & NOBLE 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Praee, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CUO., 
3 Somerset St., Roaton. 


Wass writing to our advertisers, please 
mention the Journal of Education. 


Educational Institutions. 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 


Eleventh and Clinton Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forty-fourth Annual Session opens October 2, 1899, 
Three years’ graded course in lectures, quizzes, and 
clinics. Women admitted. For information, address 

Dr, WILBUR F. LITCH, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Special 

Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil metb- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G, BoypEeNn, A.M 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BEOKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8, CH4»1N, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


QOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
ow mmer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
dress 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 


65 5* Ave. NY. CO. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


(Between Broadway and 5th Ave.), 


5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York, 
JOBBERS 


in the Miscellaneous, Hducational, and 
i issued in anticipation of the School Se 


Special Holiday Stock of all the publishers, have just | 
&Son, a new General Catalogue of all the American 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


j This Catalogue is revised to date, contains NET and MAILING 
prices and a TELEGRAPHIC code, and will be mailed gratis 
on application. 


It is indispensable to Buyers for Schools. 


We fill all orders immediately on receipt, and at the low- 


est market prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York. 
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